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LITERATURE. 

The Economic Interpretation of Iiistory. 

Lectures delivered in Worcester College 

Hall, Oxford, by James E. Thorold Rogers. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


Krnoty teachers in the time of Horace used 
to give cakes to their youthful pupils, to in- 
duce them to study the rudiments. The 
classical practice, which in its literal sense 
survives only in the ‘‘ penny dinners’’ of the 
modern philanthropist, is metaphorically 
maintained at Oxford. The professor of 
political economy attracts his hearers to that 
severe study by the offer of intellectual cates 
highly seasoned and hot i’ the mouth. Who- 
ever relishes sarcastic wit will find here a 
rich feast. The historian of prices is not a 
mere statistician. He is also the imitator of 
Horace and Juvenal. He has a satirist’s in- 
terest in human character and quicquid agunt 
homines. He paints in glaring colours crime 
and folly. Napoleon is ‘‘ that idol of idiots 
. » . @ Clever Italian of the fifteenth- 
century type, that depicted by Machiavelli.” 
Henry VIII. is “the Vitellius and Nero of 
English history.” If the history of the 
Amsterdam Bank is narrated, the historian 
cannot state the fact that, when the French 
invaded Holland in 1795, the cellars of the 
bank were found empty, without hinting that 
the revolutionary soldiers ‘‘ perhaps expected 
the reward of patriots in the cellars of the 
bank.” Some of the general reflections on 
human failings are worthy of Adam Smith, 
but there is an element of jocosity which the 
older economists would not have admitted. 
The beginning of the following passage is 
effective; the end diminishes the impression 
of geriousness : 

‘*** Homo homini lupus,’ said Plautus, perhaps 
Demophilus, from whom he borrowed the 
Asinari. This is the comment in which the 
historical relations of man to man have been, 
in the practice of life, and by the observation 
of publicists, condensed. You will notice that 
the aphorism is universal. It is not directed 
against the selfish spirit of competition, or the 
arid cynicism of the metaphysical economist, 
or the tyranny of capital, or the aggression of 
labour, but against the dangers of civil society, 
the risks which communities and individuals 
incur from fraud or force or a combination of 
both. It applies to monarchs who, like Philip 
IL., or Louis XIV., or Napoleon, aimed at 
universal empire, and to vikings, pirates, 
buccaneers, and heroes generally. ... The 
economist is constrained to identify too often 
the hero with the burglar, the minister of 
religion with the buccaneer. In point of fact 
the two who have in past times accepted the 
alternate occupation have also, with a clear 
knowledge of the fact, been mentioned with 
eulogy in their own generation, and have had 
the benefit of some contemporary Smiles.” 


The allusion in the last sentence is to cer- 








tain divines who in earlier life, according to 
the author, had followed the ‘‘lucrative and 
invigorating business’’ of piracy. 

Many are the sly hits against the institu- 
tions of the university in which these lectures 
were delivered. Thus, apropos of the statistics 
of the unemployed, the lecturer says : 

‘“‘ They are not yet forthcoming except in so far 
as I obtained a Parliamentary return of the 
Oxford and Cambridge professors.” 

Alluding to the social effect of religious 
movements, he says: 

‘*T have always regretted that in this place 
the authorised instructor in ecclesiastical his- 
tory rarely travels beyond the first four cen- 
turies of our era, and, as far as I can learn, 
rarely gives a satisfactory exposition of what 
occurred in that time.” 

He complains of having 

‘suffered the ordinary fate of those who are 
more far-sighted than the people among whom 
they live—no great feat here.” 

Individuals are not more safe from these 
sallies than corporations and classes. Prof. 
Rogers differs on the theory of international 
trade from a gentleman who happens at one 
time of his life to have been engaged in an 
occupation not affording any special oppor- 
tunity for the study of political economy. 
The lecturer enlivens the discussion by con- 
tinual references to the ‘‘ ancient calling ’’ of 
his opponent. We are reminded of Demos- 
thenes harping upon the antecedents of 
Aeschines. 

But we must turn from these amenities of 
classical wit in order to considér the solid 
contents of the volume. Prof. Rogers’s con- 
tributions to science may be arranged under 
the following four headings: facts new or 
newly attested, original inferences from his- 
torical facts, economic laws propounded or 
illustrated, and directions concerning the 
logical method of political economy. In 
bringing to light the economic facts of bygone 
ages, Prof. Rogers has performed a service 
universally admitted to be of the highest 
order. He may justly boast that he is ‘‘the 
only person who has examined rents histori- 
cally,” having studied the history of the 
same estates in some cases for more than 
six centuries. It may truly be asserted 
that he has often given more information 
about English prices for a single year 
than all other historians put together have 
given for a century. Only those who 
appreciate his literary facility can fully 
estimate the obligation under which he has 
put the public by consenting to spend so 
many years on this heavy task, where style 
and fancy have so little play. The results of 
his extracted labour, the precious ore from 
the dim and dusty mines which he has 
explored, are stored up elsewhere. Here we 
have only certain selected specimens which 
have been already worked up into theory. 
We might instance as of great economic 
interest the facts that after the Great Plague 
the increase of women’s wages was much 
greater than the corresponding increase of 
men’s wages; that at a later period the 
wages actually paid by employers frequently 
exceeded the assessment made by the justices. 

The interpretation rather than the con- 
struction of history is the object of this 
volume. Prof. Rogers’s extensive knowledge 
and high power of intellectual combination 





enable him to trace causal connexions between 
facts at first sight distant from each other. 
Thus, the sudden and enormous rise of price 
in all Eastern products early in the sixteenth 
century is ascribed to the conquest of Egypt 
by Selim I. Similar ingenuity is shown in 
tracing the social effects of religious move- 
ments. The textile manufactures and opu- 
lence of Norfolk in the latter half of the 
fourteenth and jin the fifteenth century are 
connected with the religious and social tenets 
of the Lollards, which had been infused into 
the minds of the weavers and farmers. A 
masterpiece of deductive reasoning occurs in 
the seventh lecture, where an estimate of the 
early population of England is constructed 
from several detached pieces of information. 
Some of the conclusions are very sweeping, 
as that the English race down to recent times 
has been among the stupidest and least in- 
ventive. ‘‘The unparalleled backwardness of 
the English intelligence’ prevented the im- 
provement of the textile industry. Here, 
again, is a round statement: ‘ This, how- 
ever, is perfectly certain—the landowners of 
the eighteenth century made the British 
farmer the best agriculturist in the world; 
the landowners of the nineteenth have 
beggared him.” These are subjects on 
which few critics are competent to 
measure their own opinion with that of 
so learned an economist as Prof. Rogers. 
The only feeling of diffidence which we 
should venture to express is excited by 
the author’s confidence. One may notice 
in his historical writing what is remarked by 
Bagehot of Macaulay—an absence of the shades 
of probability. There isa uniform glare of 
certitude. Now a very delicate balance of 
probability, a complete absence of parti pris, 
a ‘truth in the inward parts,” must be 
ascribed to the historian, if the reader, who 
is not able himself to go over all the original 
evidence in detail, is to accept the author’s 
generalisations. Comprehensive statements 
about classes may be compared to those 
generic photographs of which Mr. Galton is 
so fond. It may happen that, if the instru- 
ment is imperfeet, or improperly handled, 
some one prominent object will have unduly 
impressed its particular features on the por- 
trait which purports to be composite. Instead 
of a genus, we obtain only an individual. 
May not the buccaneer clergymen to whom 
our author recurs with such complacency, 
and other exceptional instances, have unduly 
affected some of his type-portraits? Prof. 
Rogers differs from Mr. Gladstone as to the 
alleged beggarly and sordid condition of the 
clergy in the seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth century. Which of these great 
minds is least likely to fasten selectively on 
the instances favourable to its own pre- 
possession ? 

Prof. Rogers’s extensive historical know- 
ledge supplies him with striking illustrations 
of received economical principles. The mere 
theorist assents to the proposition that 
‘‘high prices do not make high wages”; 
but he may not be so ready with a shining 
instance as the interpreter of history, who 
tells us that in the seventeenth century wheat 
rose twice as much per cent. as labour, or 
that at the end of the eighteenth century 
farmers were getting 150s. for a quarter of 
wheat, while agricultural wages were at 
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seven shillings a week. We are all familiar 
with the law of demand and supply. But 
our grasp of the principle is strengthened 
when we learn the exact facts as to the rise 
of wages after the Great Plague, or that in 
recorded experience wheat has not risen 
higher than five times above its average price. 
It is not to be supposed that illustrations of 
received laws form Prof. Rogers’s only contri- 
butions to economic theory. His analogy be- 
ween trades unions and joint stock com- 
panies is original and important. Perhaps 
he would have done well to have dwelt 
upon the differences as well as the like- 
nesses between these institutions. A more 
serious criticism is that in economical, as well 
as in what we have called historical, inference, 
the author may seem not sufficiently to dis- 
criminate the degrees of evidence. Deriva- 
tive laws and applications are surely not on 
the same level of certainty as first principles. 
Yet this is how our author criticises Mill’s 
well-known statement that 


‘the only case in which, on meze principles of 
political economy, protective duties may be de- 
fensible is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially on a young and rising nation) in 
hopes of naturalising a foreign industry”; and 
so forth. 
‘*Perhaps,” says Prof. Rogers, ‘‘ there is no 
passage in any work which exhibits so much 
ignorance of human nature, and so much 
ignorance of facts. . . . The fact is the whole 
passage is metaphysics, mere political economy, 
7 re metaphysics, and no political economy 
at all.” 

In further illustration of our general criticism, 
consider the interesting law propounded in 
the first and twelfth lectures, that 


‘* whenever a scarcity occurs in any necessary 
agent or product, the rise among the severally 
related forms of the service or product is always 
greatest in that which had hitherto been the 
lowest.” 

Prof. Rogers gives some striking instances 
of this law. It appears to us that to prove 
such a generalisation there are required 
reasons as well as examples. 

This remark leads up to our last topic— 
Prof. Rogers’s views about the method of poli- 
tical economy. He denounces in scathing 
terms the ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ or ‘psychological ” 
method. He thunders against Ricardo and 
the Ricardians. Macculloch is ‘‘a demented 
Ricardian ”; ‘‘ one whose opinions were never 
of much consequence, and now are of 
none.” The Ricardian theory of rent is 
referred to as ‘so exceedingly incorrect 
and so transcendently mischievous.” Prof. 
Rogers directs his attack against the un- 
fortunate phrase ‘indestructible powers of 
the soil.” He repudiates ‘‘a theory which 
assigns a providential origin of rent,” com- 
paring this theory to the divine origin once 
claimed for tithes. Perhaps these protests 
may have been required a generation ago. 
But we imagine that most contemporary 
economists will feel their withers unwrung. 
Indeed, it is not easy to extract any general 
principle from our author’s vague denuncia- 
tion of “‘ economists” ; except that they have 
all, with one exception, gone astray. His 
logical doctrine seems to be of the same 
exclusive species as David Deans’s theology. 
Some one once said to a female theologian of 
this type, ‘I suppose you think you and 





your husband are the only persons certain of 
salvation?” ‘I’m na that sure o’ John,” 
was the reply. The reader may care to 
know who John is in the case before us. 
Our author writes with his usual vigour: 


“The student, who is anxious to go beyond 
the common matters of text - books and 
manuals, will learn more and better political 
economy from Mr. Giffen’s essays than he 
would if he browsed for ever on the thorns 
and thistles of abstract political economy.” 


But this unusual praise is tempered with the 
remark that 


“the range of Mr. Giffen’s speculations is 
not wide, and in some investigations which he 
has made he has not, I am confident, gone far 
enough back in his researches.” 


We regret that Prof. Rogers has lent the 
weight of his considerable authority to those 
who disparage the function of theory in 
political economy. In his case this attitude 
towards the older economists cannot be 
explained by an inaptitude for abstract 
reasoning. His masculine intellect grasps 
firmly and wields effectively the organon 
which has been constructed by Adam Smith 
and his successors. What more could any 
sensible advocate of theory require than the 
following admission ?—. 


‘There are parts of economic theory in which 
the relation of the parts is so obvious, so inti- 
mate, and so inevitable, that they may be 
proved apart from facts, just as there are 
relations of numbers and plane figures which 
can be proved to exist without the concrete 
objects which illustrate those numbers, and the 
actual surfaces whose relations are capable of 
a practical test. But, for all that, the abstract 
is always the better for the concrete, the 


principle for the fact which demonstrates the 
principle.” 


The writer is introducing the stock argu- 
ments against protection. Indeed, Prof. 
Rogers makes a peculiarly bold use of econ- 
omic theory when he employs it, not only 
to interpret the present and forecast the 
future, but also to reconstruct the past. 
Thus he infers from the high rate of wages 
after the famines in the early part of the 
fourteenth century that there must have been 
a considerable loss of life. 


“This is told us, indeed, by the chroniclers of 
the age; but there is a stronger proof than 
their narrative supplies, for the rate of wages 
rose 10 per cent. after the occurrence of the 
calamity.” 

Again, he infers from the exceptionally low 
price of glass and paper that improvements 
must have taken place in those industries— 
‘“*A proof,” he says, ‘‘ which no direct testi- 
mony would strengthen.” So again ‘‘ There 
was beyond question then, for the evidence 
of prices is conclusive on the subject, a 
regular outflow of English silver.” ... 
From these extracts it will be evident that 
there is no real quarrel in respect of economic 
method between Prof. Rogers and the 
accredited contemporary economists. They 
can only complain that his precepts should 
not be so good as his practice, that he should 
retard by controversial petulance the science 
which he has advanced by his immense energy 
and splendid talents. 


F. Y. Epceworrn. 





Grass of Parnassus: Rhymes Old and New. 
By Andrew Lang. (Longmans. ) 


One’s duty with regard to this volume is 
rather that of gratitude than criticism— 
gratitude generally on behalf of all who may 
care for a fairly representative collection of 
Mr. Lang’s serious verse, and particularly on 
behalf of those unhappy persons who do not 
possess the Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 

The volume, I have hinted, is a serious 
one. There is not a single ballade between 
its covers, nor any “ other toys of that sort” 
whatsoever. So runs the cruel phrase by 
which in a brief prefatory note Mr. Lang 
refers to such of his former work as that 
‘dainty troop of thirty-two.” Can those 
melancholy rumours after all be true that 
Mr. Lang is never again to write a ballade? 
If so it will be no small grudge we shall owe 
to certain troublesome mongers of ‘‘ the 
forms’? of whom we have heard. There is, 
however, no good in meeting trouble; and I, 
for my part, not believing in Mr. Lang’s 
power to keep his threat, am grateful for the 
passing mood which has gathered for us these 
“Rhymes Old and New.” The majority of 
the old come from the Old France volume, 
almost all the original poems therein being 
here reprinted ; of the remainder, some are to 
be found in the Transatlantic Ballades and 
Verses Vain, while a few others will be 
known to readers of Haryer’s, callers in ‘‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship,” and generally 


** to those 
Who take in the high-class magazines.” 


Mr. Lang is so nearly ubiquitous that no more 
positive statement would be safe, for who 
knows not in what unlikely footnote he has ere 
now been found modestly lurking ? 

Probably the best things in this volume are 
among these reprinted verses. One meets 
again with many an old love and misses two 
or three, while one also feels that the selec- 
tions from the Old France translations might 
have been more generous. At the same time 
there is enough out of the earlier volume to 
make easier the lot of that man who owns it 
not. The sweet ‘‘ Hesperothen”’ songs, the fairy 
“Sunset of Watteau,” ‘‘ Colinette,” ‘‘Sylvie et 
Aurélie,” the “‘T wo Sonnets of the Sirens,” are 
all here; and surely it were ill if ‘‘ Good-bye” 
were missing—finest, methinks, of all Mr. 
Lang’s lyrics, to parallel which one would 
certainly have to run the risk of fulsomeness 
and mention a very fragrant seventeenth- 
century name. Others of the old, but of 
more recent acquaintance, are the ‘‘ Review 
in Rhyme” of .Aé the Sign of the Lyre, quite 
in Mr. Dobson’s own manner ; and those two 
charming expressions of another of Mr. Lang’s 
latterday moods—the mood of that ‘jaded 
literary person” to whom, we have been 
recently told, Mr. Haggard’s novels are 80 
refreshing—‘‘ Pen and Ink” and “ Martial in 
Town.” Saving the well-known Punch sonnet 
on Colonel Burnaby, the little section of 
vigorous verse, with which the volume opens, 
called “ Deeds of Men,” and having Gordon 
mainly for its theme, would seem to be quite 
new. It is appropriately sub-dedicated (so to 
say) to Colonel Ian Hamilton. The longest 
of the apparently quite new things is a poem 
“To Rhodocleia[ Rufinus’s Love ] onher Melan- 
choly Singing”—a sweot example of the 


modern honey-comb rhyme, which, however, 
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many of our lutists can build as well as Mr. 
Lang, though none, perhaps, better. But the 
poem which seems to me finest among the new 
is greatly more racy of the soil. This is 
‘‘ Clevedon Church, in Memoriam H. B.” If 
it has been printed before it has escaped my 
notice ; and in any case’it will be well to copy 
it here : 
‘‘ Westward I watch the low green hills of Wales, 
The low sky silver grey ; 
The turbid Channel, with the wandering sails, 
Moans through the winter day. 
‘* There is no colour but one ashen light 
On tower and lonely tree, 
The little church upon the windy height 
Is grey as sky or sea. 
‘‘ But there hath he that woke the sleepless Love 
Slept through these fifty years, 
There is the grave that has been wept above 
With more than mortal tears. 


‘* And far below I hear the Channel sweep 
And all his waves complain, 
As Hallam’s dirge through all the years must 


keep 
Its monotone of pain. 
* * * 
= ag | sky, brown waters, as a bird that flies 
y heart flits forth from these 
Back to the winter rose of northern skies, 
Back to the northern seas. 


** And, lo! the long waves of the ocean beat 
Below the minster grey, 
Caverns and chapels worn of saintly feet, 
And knees of them that pray. 


‘** And I remember me how twain were one 
Beside that ocean dim, 
I count the years passed over s nce the sun 
That lights me looked on him, 
‘* And dreaming of the voice that, save in sleep, 
Shall greet me not again ; 
Far, far below, I hear the Channel sweep 
And all its waves complain.’ 


Surely pictures like that in lines three and 
four come rarely to refresh us. And such of 
Mr. Lang’s poems are the genuine Grass of 
Parnassus—a title at which it will be well to 
look a moment, for it is a triumph in its way. 
To win beauty at this time of day from a 
name so besoiled of the poetaster as Parnassus 
was no small achievement, and it surely 
affords very cheering assurance that no vul- 
garisation is proof against the alchemy of 
taste; but Mr. Lang’s title is still more 
successful as a symbol. Unlike the usual 
‘“‘Handfuls” and ‘Garlands,’ it is not 
merely a label, but has a real significance in 
relation to his verse—fanciful, of course, but 
what are such titles, if not? For the benefit 
of those who know it not Mr. Lang sings of 
his flower in a pleasant opening sonnet— 


“Pale star that by the lochs of Galloway, 
ss green places, ’twixt the depth and 


Doth keep thine hour while Autumn ebbs 
away...” 

and further tells in his prefatory note how 
“it grows at the foot of the Muses’ Hill, not 
at the top by any means.” If Mr. Lang had 
not impressed that I should not have men- 
tioned it, but have rather laid stress on other 
characteristics which he leaves unnoted. A 
popular “ Botany” being at hand, I find 
therein that Parnassia Palustris is the only 
British species of the order of Parnassiae, that 
it grows principally in the North, is an 
exceedingly elegant plant, with solitary 
cream-coloured flower, beautifully veined ; 
perennial. It is hardly necessary for me to 
work out the parallels; but I will add that, 


* * * 





having regard to a certain “brotherhood in 
song,” a further remark of the learned 
botanist is surely not without significance. 
‘‘ By some botanists,” says he, ‘it is placed 
in the same order with Hypericum, but with 
questionable propriety.” 

There are, of course, many other charming 
things in this volume I may well leave others 
to discover; for Mr. Lang’s verses, unlike 
those of ‘less happier” men, do not rely for 
readers on copious extracts in reviews. And 
one is glad to find among the translations 
reprints of those dainty bits of Greek render- 
ing for which not long ago we had to thank 
the Fortnightly Review. But I must not 
forget to notice that Mr. Lang closes his 
volume with one of those little jokes of his 
which may well make one feel that his serious 
face all through has been but another of them. 
**The Last Chance” seems serious enough 
till we read it: 


‘* Within the streams, Pausanias saith, 
That down Cocytus valley flow, 
Girdling the grey domain of Death, 
The s al fishes come and go; 
The ghosts of trout flit to and fro. 
Persephone, fulfil my wish, 
And grant that in the shades below 
My ghost may land the ghosts of fish.’’ 


Beneath this verse are printed six lines of 
Greek, which, I am informed, tell the same 
story and breathe the same prayer; but 
whether the English be indebted to the 
Greek or vice versa there is no deposition. 
But the Greek bears the initials “‘L. C.” 
for signature, which, perhaps, go some way 
towards elucidation, inevitably suggesting as 
they do the collusion with Mr. Lang of a 
certain north country professor, who after all 
need not be nameless. It would, indeed, 
appear that Mr. Lang shares his ‘ Last 
Chance ” with Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
Ricuarp Le Gatiienne. 








The Life and Opinions of Major-General 
Sir Charles Metcalfe MacGregor, K.C.B., 
CSI, OLH. Edited by Lady Mac- 
Gregor. (Blackwood.) 


Few soldiers of the Queen fought better for 
England than the late General Sir Charles 
MacGregor. ‘‘He was the only man I ever 
met on service,” a brother officer writes, 
‘‘that I really believe Joved fighting.” Along 
with an iron frame and perfect constitution— 
only weakened by a succession of hardships 
that would have killed a regiment of ordinary 
mortals—he had inherited a genius for war- 
fare and a hunger for battle that seemed 
never to be appeased. A few months after 
he joined the service, indeed, he thought of 
leaving it and becoming a banker; but the 
idea was quickly abandoned, and he soon saw 
clearly that the only career which could satisfy 
his ambition was the profession of arms. 
‘*T expect to become a general,” the young 
subaltern wrote confidently in his diary, 
“ not of first-rate ability, because I have not 
that in me, but, at all events, celebrated; and 
I don’t expect to be buried at home, but some- 
where out here I shall be killed in action.” 
He soon found what fighting was like, for 
not long after he reached India the storm of the 
Mutinies burst. His regiment was stationed at 
Ferozpur, in the Punjab; and, though the 
peace of the district was preserved by the 





prompt energy of Major Marsden, one of 
John Lawrence’s trusted lieutenants, young 
MacGregor was not long condemned to a life 
‘*so dull and unexciting that it would be a 
blessing to havea bit of a row with some- 
body.” He was sent off to Delhi, and joined 
Hodson’s Horse. He arrived, indeed, too late 
for the assault, but he was soon hard at work 
with a column formed to scour the country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. In his 
first action with the enemy, Ensign Mac- 
Gregor captured a gun from the rebels. He 
is described as a somewhat gloomy, ungenial 
boy— he was barely eighteen—in those days ; 
but it only needed the whisper of a fight to 
rouse him. It used to be considered a capital 
joke in camp to look into the mess tent and say, 
‘¢ We shall be turned out directly, the enemy 
are coming on,” just to see the effect on 
Ensign MacGregor. It was magical. His 
stern face shone with smiles, and he talked 
away quite merrily. He was badly wounded 
in a charge with Hodson’s Horse, but it 
only kept him out of the saddle for a few 
weeks. Even at this early period of his 
career he was thinking over plans for the settle- 
ment of the Central Asian question. Abbott's 
Ride to Khiva, and Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
inspired him with a desire to go to Afghanistan 
and carve out a kingdom for himself with his 
own good sword, as he no doubt would have 
done fifty years earlier. All this while, and 
indeed up to the time of his last illness, 
MacGregor was sparing no effort to perfect 
himself in every soldierly accomplishment. 
He wanted to be the best cavalry officer in 
India. He was always learning something 
that would help to attain his ideal. A bold 
rider, a powerful and skilled swordsman, 
expert at all martial exercises, he was also a 
hard-working student; and perhaps no soldier 
ever lived who devoted himself, mind and 
body, with more ardent zeal to the military 
service of his country. 

During the Mutiny campaign MacGregor 
was twice wounded, four times mentioned 
in despatches, and had taken part in about a 
score of actions with the enemy. He was 
now nineteen years old. His next campaign 
was in China, where he served with Fane’s 
Horse, and was wounded once more on his 
twentieth birthday. The gallant charge he 
led was referred to by Lord Herbert, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Her Majesty’s 
troops in China, as ‘‘an important achieve- 
ment.” Not long after his return to India 
he was appointed second in command of the 
5th Bengal Cavalry, and was now well known 
at headquarters as an excellent officer whose 
opinion on all questions relating to native 
cavalry was worthy of the commander-in- 
chief’s serious attention. In 1864 he went 
as brigade-major with the Bhutan field force, 
an expedition equipped to avenge a savage 
insult to a British envoy. During this cam- 
paign he was twice wounded. The un- 
healthiness of the climate brought on fever, 
which obliged him to come home for a change. 
The holiday, however, was a short one, for 
war was declared against Abyssinia, and 
MacGregor, now a captain, at once volun- 
teered for service. He served in this cam- 
paign as assistant quartermaster-general. 

The great work of MacGregor’s life was 
now to take definite shape—the strenuous pre- 
paration for that struggle with Russia which 
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he firmly believed to be inevitable. Michael 
Skobeleff for the Russians, and Charles Mac- 
Gregor for us, both lived, strove, and died in 
the tirm assurance that between the two great 
European powers who hold sway in Asia, 
sooner or later, must be fought out to the 
bitter end a conflict for the dominion of 
India, which will never cease till either 
Russia or England should be crippled and 
humiliated by some crushing defeat. Both 
men hoped to play a leading part in the 
struggle; both died prematurely, and not on 
a field of battle. Skobeleff, before he died, 
had a better chance of winning glory than 
ever fell to the other’s lot; but it is a ques- 
tion whether he or MacGregor was better 
fitted to lead men to victory in that war for 
Asiatic empire that seems no less inevitable 
now than when Skobeleff ended his life 
indecorously after a wild carousal, and Mac- 
Gregor succumbed to mortal disease in an 
hotel at Cairo. In 1868 MacGregor was 
chosen to write and compile a Gazetteer of 
Centrat Asia, and the work he did then was 
the foundation of all our official knowledge 
about the countries which lie between the 
British and Russian frontiers in Central Asia. 
This work, and an interval of special duty in 
the Bengal famine districts, are described in 
the last chapter of the first volume of his 
memoirs. Those who knew him personally 
are aware that an event occurred now which 
for many years embittered his whole life, and 
mainly impelled him perhaps to undertake 
the expeditions described in his books of 
travel. His Journey through Khorasan and 
Wanderings in Biluchistan show to readers 
who are unacquainted with his official writings 
what he could do with his pen. The first 
book would have been still more interesting 
hed not the author’s intention of visiting 
Herat and Merv been vetoed by Lord North- 
brook. Had Col. MacGregor been allowed to 
carry out his well-conceived design, the 
delimitation of the Afghan boundary by a 
joint commission would never have been 
necessary, and possibly the last Afghan 
war might have been prevented. Lord 
Salisbury was prompt to see the value 
of MacGregor’s explorations, and readily 
authorised his projected journey through 
Biluchistan. The situation in Central Asia 
now began to grow alarming, and MacGregor 
had a way of his own to settle it. Herat 
must be secured. 


‘* The only plan I can see,” he wrote in June, 
1877, ‘is to send an officer in the direction of 
Herat, to push on, to feel his way, to see what 
can be done, to dare all that may be dared, and 
to give him carte blanche to do what he con- 
siders best to secure Herat.’’ 


Needless to say, MacGregor was eager to risk 
his own life in the enterprise. But nothing 
was done, and matters were allowed to drift 
till an English invasion of Afghanistan became 
a necessity, if British influence was to be of 
any weight south of the Oxus. In the 
Afghan war, Col. MacGregor served first as 
chief of the staff to Sir Sam. Browne, then as 
chief of the staff to Gen. Roberts, and on 
the famous march to Kandahar and at the 
battle which followed in command of a 
brigade. Most of the operations are de- 
scribed in extracts from his journal; and a 
more animated account of the two campaigns 
will be found nowhere. The journal, besides 





being a generally accurate record of what 
happened, is a valuable commentary written 
by a most capable critic, one who, although 
he was often severe in his judgments, was 
seldom altogether unjust. He was filled with 
wrath at the successes of the enemy before 
Sherpur, and a characteristic anecdote is told 
of him. 


‘‘The defence of the headquarter gateway had 
been given to a certain senior officer who was a 
bit nervous. He went to Col. MacGregor and 
said—‘ Now I have done the best I can, but 
what shall I doif the enemy force their way 
into the gate in overwhelming numbers, as [ 
have no reserve to fall back on?’ ‘Turn them 
out,’ gruffly remarked the chief of the staff. 
‘Yes, of course,’ said ——, ‘ but if they are too 
strong for us?’ ‘Turn ’em out!’ roared Mac- 
Gregor, ‘ that’s what you’re for’; and no other 
answer would he give.” 


Gen. Roberts, too, was not always in the best 
of tempers in those days, as may be seen from 
a passage in MacGregor’s diary. 

‘“‘I wrote yesterday that surely a doctor 
would say the site for a cavalry camp was 
objectionable on health grounds, and sure 
enough a letter came to-day to that effect. 
Showed it to Roberts, and was delighted to hear 
him say, ‘Tell him to go and be d—d.’” 
Among other incidents, which are now, 
perhaps, recorded for the first time, is the 
scene in a durbar after the capture of Kabul. 
Just as the general’s proclamation had been 
read, a cat appeared; and, as the hero of 
Kandahar has a mortal antipathy for cats, 
the function nearly ended, MacGregor writes, 
in a screaming farce. 

But this book chiefly deserves to be read for 
the weighty opinions it contains on what 
must still be for all Englishmen one of the 
most urgent questions of the day—how can 
India best be defended against a Russian 
attack? Noone will read MacGregor’s “ Life 
and Opinions” without feeling the deepest 
regret that this gallant soldierand clear-sighted 
strategist was not spared to give in council, 
and, if necessary, on the field of battle, the 
only answer which is compatible with the 
security of India and the dignity of England. 
What that answer is will be found written on 
every page of the memoir Lady MacGregor 
has so laboriously compiled—a memoir which, 
in spite of some blemishes, is no unfitting 
monument to her distinguished husband’s 
memory. SterHEN WHEELER. 








Rural Italy: an Account of the present 
Agricultural Condition of the Kingdom. 
By William Nelthorpe Beauclerk, Secre- 


tary in Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. 
(Bentley. ) 


Earty in the perusal of this book we were 
struck by the great grasp of its subject 
which it displayed. It seemed to us most 
remarkable to find an Englishman s0 
thoroughly acquainted with all the methods 
of agriculture, the varieties of land tenure, 
the conditions of population, of health, of 
taxation, throughout a country so compli- 
cated as Italy and so little known even to the 
Italians themselves. Moreover, this vast 
knowledge was arranged in excellent order, 
and set forth in a manner dry indeed, but 
admirably designed to convey the maximum 
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Here was a book, professing on its title-page 
to be written by an Enaglishman in the 
diplomatic service, which proved its author to 
be a statistician and economist of the highest 
ability; a book which explained the con- 
ditions of rural Italy to Englishmen with a 
certainty and mastery of facts which we had 
never met with before; a book of which 
England might be proud, and from which the 
Italians themselves might learn much. But we 
remarked that Mr. Beauclerk, while stating 
facts and figures in a dogmatic way, very 
seldom gave any authority; the facts and 
figures, for all that the book told us, came 
to us on the authority of Mr. Beauclerk 
himself. For purposes of confrontation it 
occurred to us to take down the Publicazioni 
della Giunta per l’ Inchiesta Agraria, with the 
Proemio and Relazione Finale of its distin- 
guished president, Count Stefano Jacini. It 
immediately became evident that not only 
Mr. Beauclerk’s facts, but the majority of 
his words and phrases, even down to the 
Latin quotation on p. 77, were taken, with- 
out any acknowledgment, directly from the 
proceedings of the Italian Commission. The 
commission is mentioned once only, and that 
incidentally, not as an authority which fur- 
nished the whole substance of this book ; and 
Count Jacini’s name never appears at all. It 
is true that on pp. 1 and 2 we find a passage 
quoted from Count Jacini’s Proemio as ‘the 
opinion of many,” and placed in inverted 
commas. But these commas are soon dropped, 
and the reader is left to suppose that Mr. 
Beauclerk is himself speaking, whereas he is 
translating often and condensing always from 
Count Jacini or some other member of the 
commission. Apart from the stupidity of 
such conduct—for anyone dealing with rural 
Italy must at once recall Count Jacini and his 
Commission, and the citation of such a 
source would have enhanced the value of 
the work—we cannot help regretting that 
an Englishman should have dealt so unfairly 
with his own public, and so ungenerously 
with his great Italian authorities. 

Having discovered for ourselves that Mr. 
Beauclerk’s book is partly a translation and 
partly a condensation of the Report of the 
Inchiesta Agraria, the book at once acquires 
a value which it could never have possessed 
as the work of Mr. Beauclerk, We most 
earnestly recommend it to all who desire to 
understand the true condition of rural Italy. 

Count Jacini, whose name is famous as an 
economist, presided over the Commission 
which, for seven years, devoted itself to a 
thorough examination of the condition of 
agricultural Italy. Every province was sub- 
mitted to a microscopic investigation. Its 
conditions of population, of climate, of health, 
of culture, of land tenure, of taxation, were, 
with infinite difficulty and patience, explored, 
and the results tabulated. It is a terrible 
picture of human misery that is presented 
tous. The position of the peasant seems as 
bad as it can be—insufficient food, a state of 
chronic hunger, unhealthy houses, malaria, 
pelagra, miserably low wages. Nor is the con- 
dition of the soil as favourable as most people 
are inclined to think. Italy is not all a 
garden; indeed, Count Jacini’s Commission 
proves that where it is most garden-like—in 
Lombardy, near Milan, where the land yields 
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is only created and maintained by a most 
costly system of irrigation, begun many 
centuries ago and persistently continued to 
this day. Tuscany is deposed from its place of 
pre-eminence in popular opinion ; and perhaps 
the happiest districts are the Basilicata in the 
south, and the Basanese, with Marostica, in 
the north. Italy, Count Jacini tells us, is 
essentially the country of small estates. The 
latifondi of Sicily, of the ancient kingdom of 
Naples, and of the Campagna, are the result 
of natural causes. The scarcity of water, 
not for purposes of irrigation merely, but for 
human consumption, makes the places fit for 
human habitation few and far between. The 
chief causes which retard the progress of 
agriculture—especially in the south, where 
the land is capable of far greater production 
than it yields at present—are want of roads, 
want of water, owing to reckless destruction 
of forests, want of more intelligent systems 
of agriculture; and finally, but principally, 
want of capital. And this question of want 
of capital brings us to the central evil in the 
whole matter—the excessive and abnormal 
taxation of land. Land, we are told, bears 
burdens four times heavier than trades. 
Taxation ranges from thirty per cent. on the 
net income to sixty-four per cent.—the high- 
water mark which it touches in the Cre- 
monese. Add to this excessive burden the 
fact that land in Italy is mortgaged to 
a perilous extent, and it becomes evident 
that proprietors who are fighting the wolf 
at the door have no margin left for improve- 
ments; and without improvements the value 
of their estates declines, their condition, and 
that of their peasants, goes from bad to worse. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? 
It is very difficult to say ; peculiarly difficult 
for a foreigner. Yet if one may venture an 
observation it would be this. Although the 
Chamber is the great spending and taxing 
machine, the Italians, as a people, seem to 
take little interest in its actions. They appear 
to be using a machinery which they have im- 
ported, not created for themselves—machinery 
which they only imperfectly understand. The 
Italians, as a rule, take far more interest in the 
doings of their Municipio than in the proceed- 
ings of their Parliament. They can usually tell 
you who their town councillors are, but fre- 
quently they neither know nor care who is the 
deputy for their college. The vast number 
of small communes and their rivalries absorb 
the larger part of the political activity of the 
nation. But unless the constituencies will 
awake to the necessity for controlling their 
members, how is the country ever to shake 
off this stifling burden of taxation applied 
chiefly to the unremunerative departments of 
war and marine ? 

Horatio F. Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Spectre of the Camera. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Bee-Man of Orn. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Jewel Reputation. 
Gowing. In 3 vols. 
Agatha Page. 

2 vols. 


By Mrs. Aylmer 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 


By Isaac Henderson. In 
(Chatto & Windus ) 








A Witch of the Hills. By Florence Warden. 


In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Albino. By Hartley Tamlyn. (Roper 
& Drowley.) 


A Fair Emigrant. By Rosa Mulholland. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Guerre de Femmes. Par Charles Foley. 

(Paris: Cerf.) 
Tere are few novelists of the present day 
who show such an exasperating inequality as 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne—an inequality all the 
more exasperating because it does not show 
itself between different books, but between 
different parts of the same book. Whether it 
comes from some natural defect, or from 
unwillingness to devote the requisite amount 
of pains to any one book, we know not. But, 
while we can hardly think of any one of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s books which did not contain 
extremely good things, we can certainly not 
think of one (even Archibald Malmaison) 
which was quite good as a whole. The 
Spectre of the Camera is a fresh example. It 
is in part very good. The acquaintanceship 
of a certain set of American students in 
Dresden with a native family, consisting of 
an eccentric and rather uncanny professor, 
his beautiful sister Hildegarde, and his not 
less beautiful stepmother Catalina; the jea- 
lousy of Catalina for Hildegarde; certain 
dumb-show scenes where the “‘ spectre of the 
camera” (obscura, not photographica) comes 
in; the machinations of the stepmother; 
their apparent success; their temporary defeat 
by the professor's white magic; and the 
catastrophe, which we shall not tell—these 
things and others supply all the necessary 
ingredients of a thrilling story. Yet, after 
a certain point, the interest seems to decline 
rather than to increase, and it finally (though 
the said catastrophe is striking enough in a 
way) tails off, or rather snaps off short, most 
unsatisfactorily. Part of the fault is, we think, 
due to the fancy which Mr. Hawthorne shares 
with other clever novelists of our day for a 
very dangerous practice—the practice of 
putting the narration in the mouth of a sort 
of half-spectator, half-actor in the scenes, 
who plays the part of reasonable and dis- 
passionate chorus. Now, whether it be from 
agonising remembrances of youth or not, we 
always hate choruses, especially when they 
are reasonable and dispassionate. 


Mr. Frank Stockton’s collection of ‘‘ fan- 
ciful tales” is, especially with a little good 
will, a pleasing book in general, and is some- 
times very genuinely and distinctly funny in 
particular. ‘‘The bee-man of Orn,”’ who was 
disturbed by scientific persons with enquiries 
why he was not something else, and why he 
was what he was; the amiable and self- 
sacrificing Griffin, who pined away partly in 
admiration of his own stone image, and partly 
because he wanted to eat a minor canon, and 
felt that the minor canon was too good to be 
eaten ; the Queen’s Museum of Comparative 
Buttonholes, in which her subjects could not 
take an interest; the King of the Mingled 
Sentiments, who (very properly imitated by 
his subjects) had so carefully avoided one- 
sidedness that he and they never could keep 
to anything; the Absolute Fool in ‘the 
Philopena ” (Mr. Stockton does not apparently 
hold to the ‘‘ Philippe-Philippine” version) 
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who strongly objected to having his hair pulled, 
even though the pulling saved his life—all these 
are good. There is sometimes a very strong 
savour of Lewis Carroll, and the savour at other 
times gets blended with a Mark Twainishness 
which does not improve it; but the fooling is 
good fooling on the whole. Its chief fault is 
that the morals are rather too obvious. We 
do not say that a fairy tale absolutely must 
not have a moral, but it should be very 
simple and very secondary. Mr. Stockton’s 
morals, though not actually headed “ moral,” 
are complex and obtrusive. 


A good many excellent persons will, we 
dare all but swear, like Mrs. Gowing’s book ; 
and who are we that we should find fault 
with what a good many excellent persons will 
like? At the same time (perhaps the addition 
is superfluous) we must say that we do not like 
it very much ourselves, no doubt because we 
are not excellent. The fortunes of Annie or 
Lilian Bell and Lady Rose de Vere have a 
certain amount of human interest. The good 
people (sometimes after due punishment for 
what they do when they are not good) are 
rewarded properly, and the bad people properly 
punished. The incidents of the story are 
varied enough, and its general conduct has a 
rather engaging naiveté. But how is one, unless 
one happens to be an excellent person, to read 
without the extremest discomfort a book 
which is written thus: ‘She esteemed the 
whole male sex as a mere appendage to, and 
only on a par with, the general paraphernalia 
of her surroundings”? Surroundings which 
have paraphernalia; paraphernalia possessing 
an appendage which is on a par with them ; an 
appendage which is a whole sex: these 
things are too much for us. Also the book, 
as is not uncommon with the books of inex- 
perienced novelists, wants to he subjected to a 


process of ‘thinning’ as a hairdresser thins 
hair. 


An Italian novel (that is a novel by some 
one who is not an Italian about Italy) always 
sends a kind of foreboding shudder through 
the critical reader’s frame, and an Italian- 
American novel sends a shudder of double 
strength. It is, therefore, agreeable to 
confess that the reading of Agatha Page by 
no means bears out the evil promise of 
this premonitory symptom. Not that it is 
a book of the first class, but it has a certain 
distinct interest of central situation, and not a 
few of the scenes are well written and well 
arranged. It turns upon a sort of double 
revolution in the lives of two girl cousins— 
one purely Italian, the other English-Ameri- 
can. As types, the two, Agatha and Mercede, 
are rather conventional, but the carrying out 
of them has a certain individuality. The 
situation, though not pushed to the same 
lengths, is a kind of reproduction of that of 
Amanda and Berinthia in The Relapse, with the 
additional complication that Mercede is not a 
widow but has a living husband who has 
behaved very badly to her. Time and the 
cholera save all; in what way it is not neces- 
sary to tell. 


Miss Florence Warden’s chief, if not her 
only, mistake in.4 Witch of the Hills has been 
that she has chosen a form of novel in which 
the often-discussed question of the incapacity 
of women to draw men is tried in the most 
perilous of all fashions. Her hero recounts 
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his history in his own person, and we are 
bound to say that he sometimes recounts 
it in a manner rather impossible to any 
male being. However, this is not so fatal 
as it may appear to be, for the tolerant and 
experienced reader can afford to allow for the 
difference. The situation is simple enough, 
but rapidly grows rather interesting. The 
hero, after coming into a not inconsiderable 
fortune, destroys his personal beauty by shoot- 
ing himself accidentally in the face, is jilted 
by his betrothed, and for some years leads 
a half-hermit, half-nomad life. At last he 
accidentally meets with a pretty little girl, 
daughter of an actress rather ill-treated by 
her husband, and offers mother and daughter a 
shelter on some Highland property of his. 
Then the plot proper begins. It would be in- 
decent to say how it goes on; but we think that 
the book, on the whole, is a distinct advance on 
Miss Warden’s previous work. It may be said 
to enforce two morals. The first isthe old one 
about Wilkes and the half hour, and is far too 
comforting to all persons not possessed of the 
gifts of Adonis or Narcissus not to be approved. 
The other is the still more excellent one that 
you should not try to play Providence. The 
whole bock has, let us repeat, both interest and 
pathos, though, perhaps, it might have been | 
shortened a little with advantage. 


Whether Mr. Hartley Tamlyn is the first 
novelist who has chosen an Albino for his hero 
we know not; but we think he is almost the 
first who has enthroned the said hero on a 
tricycle. It is a bold experiment; indeed 
Mr. Tamlyn is altogether a little oxperi- 
mental. Does he really think that a live 
man says to a live girl, ‘‘ But, my Hester, a 
truce to ourselves ”’ ; and that the girl answers, 
‘“‘Tt affrights me to recall it, Granville, but 
you shall hear all”? It is impossible for us 
to say that Mr. Tamlyn has not been actually 
privileged to move in circles where they talk 
like this; but we have not. And our absence 
of experience makes it difficult for us to 
criticise his book. 


Miss Mulholland’s work in verse and prose 
has always been of the kind which is, some- 
times with a very unjust connotation of 
slight, called ‘‘ pretty.” For ourselves, we 
only wish there were not so much writing 
about, both in prose and verse, to which the 
epithet ‘ pretty ” is about the last that could 
be applied. 4 Fair Emigrant is a very agree- 
able book of its kind —in thoroughly good 
taste, not without a spice of adventure, and 
with more than a spice of pleasant humour. 
The ‘ fair emigrant”’ reverses the usual pro- 
ceeding. Eastward her course of emigrancy 
takes its way, and she comes back from 
America to Ireland not on dynamiting thoughts 
intent by any means, but inspired with the 
very laudable wish to clear her father’s char- 
acter. For Arthur Desmond was by no 
means like that personage of De Quincey’s 
who awoke too late to a sense of the fatal 
incline on which he had entered by com- 
mitting in his youth a murder, of which he 
did not think much at the time. Desmond 
did not commit it, and did think a great deal 
of it. How Bawn his daughter fared in her 
pilgrimage of filial piety to the Antrim glens 
may be read with great ease and pleasure. 

M. Foley’s Guerre de Femmes is exceedingly 





unlike tha" celebrated play of Scribe’s which 


its title recalls. Its sub-title, ‘‘Gens de 
Province,”’ is of a kind which for many years 
past has been popular in France ; but M. Foley, 
instead of attacking peasant life, as is the 
more usual way, has taken the professional 
and middle-class society of a garrison town 
(Cherbourg) for his scene and subject. The 
fortunes of Hélcrie de Norague, the fatherless 
daughter of a mother equally devoid of 
common-sense and motherly feeling, between 
her selfish young lover Didier de Saint Brix 
and her unselfish old lover Doctor Pétrus Dax 
(the virtuous hero in French nowadays must 
absolutely be either a brusque middle-aged 
doctor or a rather smug young civil engineer), 
are drawn with a good deal of freshness and 
vigour. Here and there there is a slight 
touch of the mere naturalist digression, not 
into the objectionable, but into the super- 
fluous—into elaborate description of things 
that have nothing to do with the action, and 
do not even appreciably help the decoration. 
It is curious as a coincidence in the same 
batch of novels that Dr. Pétrus makes much 
the same error in trying to play unselfish 
Providence as the hero of A Witch of the 
Hills ; but, instead of being punished at first 
for it, he is, though not without some risk of 
punishment, rewarded. The book is a dis- 
tinctly good one, and need not be withheld, 
except on the extremest bread-and-butter 
theory, from any young person. We may add 
that it confirms previous testimony as to the 
spread of pugilism in French girls’ schools. 
Happy is the nation that has a mascula proles, 
of whatever sex! 
Grorce SarntsBury. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


John Standish; or, The Harrowing of Lon- 
don. By the Rev. E, Gilliat. With Itlustra- 
tions. (Seeley.) If any criticasters are agog 
for a plagiary-hunt, we make bold to enlarge 
before the pack a good quarry—The Mediation 
of Ralph Hardelot, by Prof. Minto, and the 
present book. Both have for their subject the 
early years of King Richard II., and the rising 
of Wat Tyler; and both treat that subject 
with an abundant display of historical erudi- 
tion. Each has for its hero a squire of Arch- 
bishop Simon, and for its heroine a lady of the 
Fair Maid of Kent ; and each introduces us to 
the humours of Stourbridge fair, and a sermon 
by John Ball. But with so much in common, 
it would be difficult to conceive a more 
fundamental difference of treatment than that 
adopted by the two authors. Prof. Minto, 
having immersed himself in the contemporary 
chronicles, strove hard—and with a fair 
measure of success—to place before us the his- 
torical facts, under the guise of fiction. Mr. 
Gilliat has been more concerned to pick out 
the picturesque incidents, and to clothe his 
narrative in the language of the contemporary 
poets. The one may be a more valuable con- 
tribution to the study of history; the other is 
certainly a more vivid picture of the times, 
To drop the comparison, we must say that Mr. 
Gilliat has succeeded, to a degree we should 
not have thought possible, in bringing back to 
life the shadowy personage of the author of 
‘‘The Vision of Piers Ploughman,” and the 
more easily realisable Geoffrey Chaucer. He 
has even ventured not only to quote long 
passages from their poems, but also to make 
his characters speak in a vocabulary drawn 
therefrom, without making his pages un- 
readable. In short, we could recommend no 
more attractive introduction to the formative 
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period of English literature than this historical 
romance. The illustrations, too—which are re- 
produced in colour with a delicacy which only 
Messrs. Seeley seem able to attain—add much 
to the general impression of verisimilitude, 
On one point only do we hazard a word of re- 
monstrance. With the result of Prof. Minto’s 
researches in mind, we cannot feel that the 
political situation is adequately grasped, or 
that justice is done to the rebels. If any one 
wishes to know how the rising presents itself to 
the imagination of a modern poet, let him read 
the fragment of a prose epic which Mr. 
William Morris has entitled A Dream of John 
Ball (Reeves & Turner). There will be found 
an etching, as it were, of early English rural 
life, and an idealisation of the hedge preacher, 
both of which are needed to complement the 
laborious truthfulness of Prof. Minto and the 
literary mosaic of Mr. Gilliat. 


The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By 
Q. (Cassell.) e author who still chooses to 
share with another the pseudonym of “Q,” 
though his real name is now an open secret, 
has here set a good example to beginners in 
literature by adopting a different path to that 
by which he made his first reputation. If Dead 
Man’s Rock was perhaps too reminiscent of 
Treasure Island, The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town is yet bolder in suggesting on almost 
every page the bourgeois carricatures, the ex- 
uberant fun, the farcical plot, and also other 
features of no less a predecessor than Charles 
Dickens. In these days, when a successful , 
author thinks it no shame to repeat himself 
with damnable iteration, and to beat out his 
slender stock of materials to the breaking 
point, it is something to find a book crammed 
from the first page to the last with character, 
and incident, and wit. Always excepting the 
tale of the Wesleyan minister, which is lugged 
in pessimo more magistri, and some of the 
anecdotes of the Cornish Sam Weller, it is im- 
possible not to be carried away by the flow of 
the writer’s buoyancy, which is as catching as 
high spirits. We do not feel sure that ‘Q.” 
has yet settled down to his final manner; but, 
whatever that may be, his two preludes have 
convinced us that he has in him the root of the 
matter—imagination combined with a genuine 
wd faculty. ‘‘Ce garcon 14 doit aller 
oin.”” 


The White Man’s Foot. By Grant Allen. 
With Illustrations by J. Finnemore. (Hatch- 
ards.) After a Christmas surfeit of the litera- 
ture of adventure, prepared for consumption 
by many a ’prentice or incompetent hand, none 
but honest reviewers know the delight ex- 
perienced on reading only a few pages by a 
master in the craft. Not that we are disposed 
to overrate this little by-work of Mr. Grant 
Allen, written—it may be supposed—as a relief 
from graver studies. In substance, it is slight 
enough; and there seem to us certain weak 
points, both in general conception and in 
details. But it is much to be able to say 
truthfully that there is a dominant plan fairly 
well maintained from beginning to end, and 
that all the parts are consistent with the whole. 
The central subject is one that Mr. Grant Allen 
has handled before—the permanence of savage 
beliefs beneath a veneer of Christianity ; and if 
the conviction produced is not so strong as in 
the tale of the missionary negro, the reason 
probably is that the author has here felt bound 
to overcrowd his canvas with such episodes as 
boys are supposed to desiderate. Above all do 
we admire his boldness in despatching a Queen’s 
ship to the South Seas, in order to observe an 
eclipse of the —— moon. The book is effect- 
ively illustrated, and very handsomely got up. 


A Christmas Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
With illustrations by Walter Crane. (Mac- 
millan.) We fear that Mrs. Molesworth’s most 
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devoted admirers—among whom we take leave 
to include ourselves— will be disposed to 
grumble at the disappointment she has pre- 
pared forthem this Christmas. Her most popular 
stories—Carrots and Herr Baby—were not so 
very long that we can be content to accept 
from her as full measure eight tales within the 
compass of some two hundred pages. Most of 
these tales, though not the first of them, have 
for their subject the little boys and girls— 
generally naughty, or sub-navghty — whom 
Mrs. Molesworth has created; but we feel 
that their true character is scarcely revealed in 
a single episode, and that we should like to 
know how they would act under a greater 
variety of circumstances. None of them have 
made much impression upon us ; or, rather, the 
slight impressions made have been effaced by 
the rapid succession. But we prefer ‘“ Basil’s 
Violin” and ‘‘The Blue Dwarfs.” Mr. Walter 
Crane’s pencil has lost none of its appropriate- 
ness as an illustrator of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
children. 


Otto of the Silver Hand. Written and Illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. (Sampson Low.) 
That Mr. Howard Pyle’s illustrations are 
excellent is only what we were prepared to 
find; but we did not expect that his text would 
prove to deserve more than the faint praise 
which is due to the common run of stories of 
mediaeval Germany, of which every Christmas 
season affords an ample crop. However, it 
seems—perhaps the fact may a better known 
in America than here—that Mr. Pyle can use 
the pen nearly as well as he does the pencil. 
He does not, indeed, display any more real 
knowledge of German history than the ordinary 
imitators of La Motte Fouqué ; and his English 
is somewhat often faulty. But the originality 
and —_ grace of the story would make it 
delightful reading, even without the accompani- 
ment of the author’s striking woodcuts, to 
some of which we have found ourselves turn- 
ing again and again with renewed pleasure. 
The printer has done his part of the work with 
a degree of tastefulness which is not very 
common either in American or English 
typography. 

The Origin of Plum Pudding. With other 
Fairy Tales and a Little Burletta. By Frank 
Hudson. With illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
(Ward & Downey.) We have here four short 
fairy tales, cleverly and crisply told, with 
illustrations by one whom we have before now 
called the first artist of humourous subjects. 
For the “‘ burletta”” we do not much care. The 
book is handsomely printed, and the full-page 
plates are reproduced in colours by Mr. Edmund 
Evans. 

Ernest Fairfield: or, Two Terms at St. 
Andrew’s. By the Rev. A. N. Malan. 
(Frederick Warne.) Mr. Malan knows how to 
write for boys, and we can recommend his book 
as healthy, humorous, and instructive; for 
certainly no boy who has read it will forget 
the meaning of popoi, or stumble into the pit- 
fall concealed beneath the word tene. Much 
as boys may dislike school, they love to read 
and talk about it; and in Ernest Fairfield 
they will recognise a familiar type—the good- 
hearted boy spoilt by a bad boy’s influence. 
Is it not rather a pity that the writer should 
have given to his headmaster thename of one who 
occupies that position in real life at the present 
day? Of course, this is accidental, but it 
might be classed among preventible accidents. 


Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By Caroline 
Austin. (Blackie.) So far as print, paper, and 
binding are concerned, this gift-book is one of 
the most attractive which the season has pro- 
duced. The illustrations, also, are of unusual 
excellence, As to the story, there is plenty of 
variety in it, and a good deal of stirring 
incident in connexion with the Indian Mutiny 








and the Russian Nihilists ; but the plot is some- 
what involved, and two cruel uncles are more 
than one can bear. 


Birdie: a Tale of Child-Life. By Harriet 
L. Childe-Pemberton. Illustrated by H. W. 
Rainey. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) ‘‘ Lady 
Victoria wins” is the title of the last chapter, 
but we are not sure that the victory was much 
credit to the stepmother. Birdie was no doubt 
a very obstinate little girl; and when children 
take a notion into their heads to the prejudice 
of an elder, especially if that elder be a step- 
mother, it may take some time to “‘live it 
down.” Birdie’s feeling of loyalty to her dead 
mother was also one of those sentiments which 
Lady Victoria was quite right in respecting; 
but yet, if she had been half so charming as she 
is supposed to have been, we doubt if Birdie’s 
resistance would have lasted so long or been of 
so determined a character. This, however, is a 
matter of opinion, and we should have been 
quite willing to take Birdie on trust if the 
author had not found it necessary to introduce 
such tremendous incidents in order to complete 
the conversion of the rebellious Birdie. The 
narrow escape of her little brother from drown- 
ing and his subsequent illness was surely quite 
enough without the death of Uncle Lion, Lady 
Victoria’s younger brother. Lady Victoria’s 
victory is too hardly won and is too little due 
to her own management. Nevertheless the 
story is charmingly written, and there will be 
a good many tears dropped over it this Christ- 
mas. The illustrations are also very good, and 
Birdie and Hubs are two of the most loveable 
children we have met for some time. 


Three Greek Children. A Story of Home in 
Old Time. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
With Illustrations after Flaxman and the An- 
tique. (Seeley.) Prof. Church, we apprehend, 
here writes for a somewhat younger audience 
than when he paraphrased those Stories from 
Homer which are now in their eighteenth 
thousand. But the children will be fortunate 
who receive from these pages their first know- 
ledge of the social life of the ancient Greeks ; 
for the author’s touch has lost none of its 
lightness, nor have the publishers omitted to 
deck the book in attractive and appropriate 
dress. Nevertheless, we are of those who hold 
that Prof. Church is more successful when he 
finds his stories ready to his hand than when he 
has to invent them for himself. He was cer- 
tainly well advised to return from the history of 
England to the old classics, 


The Holiday Pranks of Dolly and Daisy. By 
the Author of “Crib and Fly.” (Seeley.) 
Dolly and Daisy are two pretty maids of whom 
we get very fond at once, although, at the end, 
we are not entirely sure which is which. They 
are cousins and quite young, full of fun and 
high spirits, so that, perhaps, there was not 
much to chose between them, except that one 
was a wonderful rider and could sit a terrible 
horse called ‘‘ Thunderer”—it was Dolly, we 
think. The charm of the book consists in its 
naturalness. Everybody (especially the children) 
talk exactly as they would in real life. The 
fault of it is that there is no beginning or 
middle or end toit. It is a mere succession of 
‘holiday pranks,” none of which leads to any- 
thing in particular. If the author of ‘Crib 
and Fly” ever tells us a real story, she will 
have no difficulty in interesting us in her 
characters, 


Drawing-room Plays. By Lady Adelaide 
Cadogan. (Sampson Low.) On one occasion 
Garrick was present in a country house at a 
performance of ‘‘ Hamlet.” On the conclusion 
of the piay he was pressed to give his opinion 
of the acting. The great actor, after some 
hesitation, commended the manner in which 
the Players’ King had played his part. Now 
this very minor part had been acted by a scene- 





shifter of his own theatre. Whether Garrick 
was aware of this, history records not; but 
his preference of the humblest professional to 
the most accomplished amateur is a warning to 
the latter. Lady Adelaide Cadogan seems to 
have had this anecdote in mind when she 
selected and adapted these plays from the 
French. They are written for amateurs, being 
absolutely free from the enthusiasm and passion 
of y and comedy. When we speak of 
them as farces, we are by no means blind to 
their merits. They are what they profess to be 
—short, amusing, unobjectionable in tone, and 
easy to act. Of the seven plays, ‘‘ Well 
Matched After All” is the one that most nearly 
approaches the level of comedy; while ‘‘ Bric- 
a-Brac” is perhaps the most entertaining. The 
success of ‘‘ Well Matched” would greatly 
depend on the acting of Rooney, the olf Trish 
servant. A good brogue is as refreshing in a 
drawing-room piece as sunshine in a landscape. 
It is very probable, however, that while ‘‘ Well 
Matched” is the best comedy to read, ‘‘ How 
Happy could I be with Either ’” might prove the 
best to act. The scene in which Mr, Tremayne 
reads the Queen and the T'imes at the same time 
to Lady Susan and her niece would convulse 
the audience if acted with spirit. There is 
always an “if”; but we can say that Lady 
Adelaide's plays will repay time and trouble— 
the only royal road to good activug. We must 
not close this brief notice without a word of 
hearty commendation for the illustrations, by 
E, Z. Shute. 


Terra-cotta Plays. By OC: M. Prevost 
(Walter Smith & Innes.) Why “‘terra-cotta” ? 
Because Mr. Austin Dobson wrote ‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain’ and Mr. Andrew Lang followed 
suit with ‘‘ Ballades in BlueChina.” Probably 
we shall soon have ‘ Farces in Faience” and 
‘*Masques in Majolica.” But what’s in a 
name? These plays are good—good in dialogue, 
good in plot, and good to act. We affirm this, 
though we have never seen one of them acted, 
for they act themselves, so to speak, as you 
read them. Inthe ‘‘ White Oat’? Mr. Prevost 
has given quite a new version of the old tale, 
and made a very neat thing of it dramatically. 
All its scenes, and especially the last, would 
be sure to tell with the fitting actors. The 
language is just suited for delivery by young 
people, and full of points which any bright 
child could not fail to ‘‘ make.” Some of them 
are in verse; and though the lines are often 
little better than doggerel, it is doggerel with 
a method, poor to read but good to speak, if 
due emphasis be given to the right words. Mr. 
Prevost has evidently the dramatic instinct, 
and could do greater things than these drawing- 
room comediettes, though he will scarcely do 
anything much better in their way. 


In the City of Towers. By Emma Marshall. 
(Seeley.) Although we think that Mrs, Mar- 
shall has written better stories than this, there 
is much that is pleasant about it. To those 
who know Florence it will be no small attrac- 
tion that the book has the streets of that 
beautiful city for a background, and that its 
pages are adorned with some pretty and faithful 
views of its towers and gardens. Nevertheless, 
we confess we got a little tired of it before 
we came to the end; for Adelaide is not a 
very interesting character, and it is difficult to 
feel any great anxiety as to whether she is to 
marry ‘‘ Percy” or Mr, Lysaght. 


By a Way She knew Not. By Margaret M. 
Robertson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Those 
who spend their money in purchasing this 
Scotch story will, undoubtedly, get full value 
for it. In the first place, the volume is an 
unusually big one, and in the next the binding 
is pretty and the type good. Moreover, the 
writer has already given, in the popular story 
entitled 7'he Bairns, sufficient proof of her 
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skill in delineating character and reproducing 
the homely scenes of domestic life. The 
present volume will not increase her reputation. 
But that which we regard as the least valuable 
part of the book—namely, the religious dis- 
cussions—is, perhaps the part which among 
Scotch readers will be regarded with the 
greatest favour. We do not, for a moment, 
question the author’s sincerity and high 
purpose, but we hold that—at any rate for 
children—examples of goodness are more likely 
to win their hearts than any amount of 
‘‘ goody” talk. It may be important to have 
right views about conversion; but they need 
not be obtruded upon the little folk, who 
are happily unconscious of their unconverted 
condition, Religious controversy can scarcely 
come too late in life. 


Burnham Breaker. By Homer Greene. With 
Original Illustrations. (Frederick Warne.) 
This is a story, full of incident and intrigue, 
of which the scene is laid in Pennsylvania. 
A “breaker” is the name given to the build- 
ings at the mouth of a coal shaft—Burnham 
being the proprietor and manager of the 
mine. When we are introduced to ‘‘ John H. 
Sharpman, attorney-at-law,” we know what 
to expect. There is plenty of plotting and 
counterplotting ; but ultimately all comes right, 
and the long lost son of the mine-owner is 
discovered to be none other than the little lad 
who had been working in bis unknown father’s 
‘‘breaker.” Bachelor Billy is a sort of Uncle 
Tom, who is always on the side of mercy and 
kindness ; and he will be a favourite with the 
boy-readers of this tale. The local colouring 
gives the book a distinctive character, and 
Rhyming Joe may be bracketed with Uncle 
Billy as American products. 


Two Little Confederates. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Fisher Unwin.) This is a story of 
two boys in Virginia, and their endeavours to 
take part in the war. Their adventures, if not 
altogether probable, are amusing, and there is 
pathos as well as humour in the tale. The 
author has, so far as we can see, not said a word 
that is likely to offend any reader, whether of 
Northern or Southern sympathies. It is pleasant 
to observe in recent American writing on the 
war evidences of the wholesome feeling that 
whatever was admirable in the conduct of those 
who fought on either side is equally to the 
honour of the country as a whole. The book 
will, doubtless, be read eagerly by American 
boys; but we suspect that boys in this country 
will often find its allusions unintelligible. 


The Mountain Kingdom: a Narrative of 
Adventure. By D. Lawson Johnstone. 
(Sampson Low.) This book is dedicated to 
M., Jules Verne; but the influence by which it 
is inspired is rather that of Mr. Rider Haggard. 
The inimitable French writer has more than 
one mood; but even in his less successful 
efforts the force of his imagination and the 
realism of his language impose upon our sober 
judgment. Mr. D. Lawson Johnstone we take 
to be a new writer, and he has still much to 
learn. We thank him for transferring the 
scene from Africa to the mountainous deserts 
north of Tibet, where the blanks in our map 
afford him the opportunity of peopling an 
unknown kingdom with the descendants of 
Alexander’s warriors, and stocking it with the 
precious metals and gems. His descriptions of 
fighting and of sport cannot compare with 
those of Mr. Haggard, though he is to be com- 
mended for omitting alike love episodes and 
ill-timed jocularity. Where he chiefly fails is 
just where M. Jules Verne is strongest—in the 
picturesque reproduction of the geographical 
surroundings. Perhaps the artist is responsible 
for the absurd Himalayan khad on the cover; 
but the mules of Tibet, and also the deer, are 





the author’s own invention. But, after all, | 


we have been sufficiently interested in the 
story to hope that he will yet do better things. 
He must read, however, as well as write. 


Self-Eziled: a Story of the High Seas and 
East Africa. By J. A. Steuart. With illus- 
trations by J. A. Schinberg. (Blackie.) Con- 
cerning this book, it seems enough to say that 
it is a compound of shipwreck, mutiny, piracy, 
slavedealing, African bloodthirstiness, and suc- 
cessful gold-seeking. Each several incident 
might by itself be credible; but the effect of 
the combination—upon one reader, at least—is 
to produce a nausea for the entire class of 
literature of which it forms part. The character 
of the villain, Fitzroy, is specially disgusting. 


The Small House over the Water, and other 
Stories. By Mark Lemon. (Sampson Low.) 
It was, if we mistake not, in one of those 
Christmas numbers of the Illustrated London 
News, to which for many years the author of 
these collected stories contributed, that there 
occurred, in an answer to a charade, the pun- 
ning line— 

‘* Mark, Lemon’s indispensable to Punch ” ; 


and now it may be said that Punch is indis- 
pensable to Mark Lemon, or, in other words, 
that what of his once wide reputation is left 
exists only in connexion with his editorship of 
that still famous periodical. For thirty years 
(as the title-page does not fail to inform us) he 
was editor of Punch, his connexion commencing 
in 1841 as joint-editor with Horace Mayhew, 
and ending with his death in 1870. Since then, 
despite the numerous novels and plays and 
articles he wrote, few successful writers of his 
time have been so seldom mentioned. We fear 
that this collection of his Christmas stories will 
do little to revive his buried reputation ; but 
they will be welcome to many as a reminder of 
his genial personality, and may be read by 
others, or at least skimmed, with something of 
historical interest. They serve in many ways 
to show how the world has changed within the 
last thirty years. No one will langh at the 
simple humour, or be affected by the mild 
sentiment of these artless tales; but their 
literary style—as of much-diluted Dickens— 
and the marionettes which serve for characters, 
have a certain old-fashioned charm which out- 
lives their power of moving us deeply ; and we 
like, or, at least, some of us will like, to be 
reminded of days when four-post bedsteads 
were common, and punch—not the comic 
weekly, but the liquor—was still sometimes 
— in polite society and tasted by fair 
1ps. 


Abbotsnid, by C. E. M. (S. P. C. K.) exhibits 
some of the same weaknesses as Adam (Gorlake’s 
Will from the author’s pen. It is too long, 
the plot is too spun out, and the reader’s 
interest is dissipated over far too many 
characters. Had one’s mind been allowed to 
concentrate on Hugh Stanniforth, the too con- 
scientious hero, his deceiver Hollington Price, 
and his sister Gertrude, one could have con- 
scientiously praised Abbotsnid, for these three 
characters are lifelike. But there are so 
many Ethels, and Dicks, and Alans chattering 
around one in this story, that it is hardly 
possible to remember the leading characters— 
at all events as one ought todo. Hugh Stanni- 
forth, moreover, preaches too much when out 
of the pulpit; and when engaged in conversa- 
tion with his sister, he quotes Thomas & 
Kempis at unnecessary length. Most girls, 
and perhaps even most curates, will find 
~—— prosy; but there are good things 
in it. 

Hazell & Sons, Brewers. By Annie 8. Swan. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 
There are brewers and brewers, and Messrs. 
Hazell & Sons is certainly not a first-rate firm. 





Herbert Hazell ‘‘ goes to the bad” in a very 
low and uninteresting manner. Hazell pére 
takes to drinking, and the other son, Robert, 
though good, is a bore. It is doubtful whether 
or not the book is meant to show the curse of 
alcohol and the beneficent effects of teetotalism ; 
but really it matters very little (from a literary 
point of view) which side of the question such 
stupid people take. The good Herbert is 
badly treated by his father without exciting 
our pity, marries the girl of his heart with- 
out rousing our sympathy, and acts in the 
noblest manner without striking a spark of 
our admiration. Robert marries the daughter 
of a billiard-room keeper, and the degradation 
affects us not atall, He reforms, and flourishes 
in a colony, and yet we do not care; and Mr. 
Hazell, senior, and his daughter go through a 
variety of experiences to which we are absolutely 
indifferent. On the whole, the effect of read- 
ing Hazell & Sons, Brewers, has been so depres- 
sing that we cannot conscientiously tempt any 
one to try it, especially if they have taken the 
pledge. 

The Future Foretold, by the Author of ‘‘ Higher 
and Higher” (8. P. C. K.), is a dexterous 
blending of all kinds of forecasting likely to be 
noticed and mused on by children. The erratic 
vaticinations of gipsies and forecasts of the 
weather share a community of interest with Old 


Testament prophecies. We are not quite cer- 
tain that this extreme generalisation of fore- 


told futures is altogether edifying. 


Between the Lights (Burnet) is a collection of 
Fanny B. Bates’s favourite passages in prose and 
verse from many authors, arranged in daily 
portions. There are many books like this that 
offer little sweetmeats (or pills) for the mind, 
though we fancy most people have their own 
favourite es, and may not care for 
another’s. But Miss Bates’s seems one of the 
best of its kind. Interleaved, it would make a 
good birthday book. 


Daisy’s King (8.P.C.K.) is one of Esmé Stuart’s 
little stories, which turns on the good influence a 
poor theatre child has on a young man well 
on the road to ruin through “‘ cheerful evenings ’’ 
spent in drinking and gambling. In the same 
book it is told how Mick Keverne, the daring 
Cornish smuggler, lost his life by turning aside 
to save a little child at the most exciting and 
critical moment in his flight from the ‘‘ govern- 
ment chaps.” 


What will She do? By Julia Goddard. 
(S. P. C.K.) This is a story of a drunkard’s 
reformation by means of the patience which 
his wife exercises not quite spontaneously. It 
is an interesting narrative, but presents no 
remarkable features. 


Freemen or Slaves. By Ellen A. Bennett. 
(Nisbet.) Like the preceding, this is also a 
temperance story. Its construction, however, 
is lax, and the style rather slipshod. But the 
sketches are, unfortunately, only too close 
copies of scenes that may be witnessed in any 
of our manufacturing towns. While we have 
all possible respect and sympathy for the 
crusade carried on against our national vice, 
we must confess to a doubt whether the sign- 
ing the pledge by a temperate man is practi- 
cally so strong an argument with a habitual 
drunkard as is represented in this book, with 
others of the same class. 


WE have also received the following S.P.C.K. 
books: Lessons on the Ten Commandments for 
Children, by F. A. Mason—a book for Sunday 
School teachers, and as good as most of its 
kind ; The Children’s Guest, by A. A. Boodle; 
Simple Lessons on Great Truths, by E. M. Sar- 
gant; Ge.ting On, by Mrs. Newman—-which 
tells how and why, of two lads, one did, and 
the other did not, get on; and An /dle Parting, 
by Esmé Stuart. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that the appeal recently 
issued by Lord Coleridge on behalf of the 
widow and daughter of Matthew Arnold has 
already resulted in the receipt of subscriptions 
amounting to about £7000. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish in January 
The Speeches and Addresses of the Prince of 
Wales, during the last twenty-five years, 1863- 
1888, edited by Dr. James Macaulay, with a 
portrait. 

Mr. GrorGE MEREDITH’s new volume of 

ms, entitled A Reading of Earth, is published 

y Messrs. Macmillan this week; but we 
understand that copies will not be sent out for 
review. 


Messrs. BELL have in hand a new edition of 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France in 1787-9, 
under the editorship of Miss Betham-Edwards, 
who has had the assistance of the present 
representatives of the author’s family. The 
work will be included in ‘‘Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” 

Mr. W. A. Crouston’s Group of Eastern 
Romances and Stories, from the Persian Urdu, 
and Tamil, is now at press, and making such 
good progress that he expects to issue it to 
subscribers in February next. Copies of the 
prospectus may be obtained on application to 
the Editor, 233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish in January 
a story bearing the joint names of Mr. David 
Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Murray. 


Messrs. Watts & Co. will publish imme- 
diately an abstract of portions of a correspon- 
dence on Creeds between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Samuel Laing. The correspondence was 
originated by Mr. Gladstone, who, in a letter 
to Mr. Laing, requested him to compile a short 
summary of the Negative Creed, or ‘‘ body of 
negative a pee which haye been so far 
adopted on the negative side as to be what the 
accepted creeds are on the positive.” This Mr. 
Laing has done, and he has also added a sum- 
mary of the reasons in support of his proposi- 
tions. 


TuE next volume in the “Great Writers” 
Series will be a Life of Schiller, by Mr. W. H. 
Nevinson. 


TuE Rev. Francis Haslewood, Rector of St. 
Matthew’s, Ipswich, and author of ‘‘ Memorials 
of Smarden ” and other antiquarian and genea- 
— works, has in the press a new illustrated 
volume—Benenden, Kent: its Monuments and 
Vicars, including a reprint of a rare pamphlet 
describing the destruction of the church by 
lightning in 1672, entitled ‘‘This Winter’s 
Wonders.” The book will contain copies of 
all the monumental inscriptions, completely 
indexed, with some extracts from the registers, 
and pedigrees, which will make it additionally 
valuable to those interested in Kentish local 
history. 


Mr. ANDREW REID, of Londonand Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has in the press a novel by a new 
author, entitled A Modern Resurrection. 


TuaT the rage for cheap literature has not 
driven expensive books out of the market, is 
evideut from the demand for Mr. Harper’s 
Walks in Palestine, published by the Religious 
Tract Society. Of the edition de luxe, limited to 
one hundred copies, only twenty remain; and 
of the ordinary edition more than 600 copies 
have been sold. 


_TuE subject which Mr. Gosse has chosen for 
his Friday evening lecture at the Royal 
Institution in March next is ‘‘ Leigh Hunt.” 


_THE committee formed to collect subscrip- 
tions for a memorial to Christopher Marlowe 
has decided that the best site for such a 





memorial would be Canterbury, the poet’s 
birthplace. The chairman of the committee is 
Lord Coleridge ; and the treasurer is Mr. Sidney 
L. Lee, 26, Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn. 


Durine the past day or two, the editor of 
Little Folks’ Magazine has been distributing a 
great number of dolls, scrap albums, toys, 
illuminated texts, and articles of work of 
different kinds, among the patients in the 
children’s hospitals and kindred institutions 
throughout the kingdom. These have been 
sent to him by his readers in competitions for 
several prizes and medals offered during the 
year. 


WE have received the report (Madrid) on the 
project for an international law of extradition 

ut forth by the Italian Government, read by 

on Fr. de Cardenas before the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, and transmitted 
by the Spanish Minister to the Government of 
Italy. 

Dr. FURNIVALL writes: 


‘* May I ap through you for two volunteer 
editors for the Chaucer Society, and one for the 
Early English Text? I want (1) somebody with 
access to a lurge library, to compile ‘The Praise 
of Chaucer ’—all allusions to him from his own day 
to (say) Dryden, and the chief ones since; and 
(2) a history and record man to write an ‘ —— 
in Chaucer’s Time’ (1340-1400)—a better win. 
For the Early English Text Society, I want an 
Oxford man to edit the fifteenth-century english- 
ings of the cartularies of Oseney Abbey and God- 
stow Nunnery, of which accurate copies are in 
hand. The ‘ England in Chaucer’s Time’ would 
form a good foundation for an after ‘ History of 
England in the Fourteenth Oentury’—a book 
much wanted.”’ 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Amone the attractions promised for the new 
volume of the Portfolio, which begins with the 
January number, are—a series of twelve articles 
on “‘ Westminster Abbey,” written by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, and illustrated by Mr. Herbert 
Railton, and also with old + apn 9 by Hollar, 
&c.; @ short series of articles on ‘‘ Dartmoor: 
its History, Scenery, and Antiquities,” by Mr. 
J. Ll. W. Page, with etchings and vignettes by 
Mr. Alfred Dawson; also several papers by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, Mr. Walter Armstrong, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, and Miss Julia Cartwright. 
The plates include a drawing of a female head, 
by Bir Frederick Leighton (to appear in 
January); M. Laurens’ portrait of M. Mounet- 
Sully, in the character of Hamlet, etched by 
Madlle. Poynot ; Turner’s ‘‘ The Meuse: Orange 
Merchantman going to pieces on the Bar,” 
etched by Mr. Frank Short; a Vandyck at 
Madrid, etched by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn ; 
Fred. Walker's ‘‘ The Fishmonger”’ ; and several 
of the finest works in the Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts. 


THE Scottish Art Review—which is now pub- 
lished in London by Mr. Elliot Stock—makes 
a grand show of announcements for the coming 
year, from which we hope we may infer that 
this new arrival has survived the risks of infancy. 
There are to be a number of series of national 
articles—on the castles, the country houses, the 
galleries, the artists, the authors, the stage, the 
printing presses of Scotland; while among the 
general articles we may mention ‘‘ The Recent 
Discoveries in the Acropolis,” by Miss Jane 
Harrison; ‘‘A First Night at the Lyceum,” 
by Mr. W. Archer; and ‘‘ Practical Hints on 
Etching,” by Mr. Frank Short. 


In Harper’s Magazine, during next year, we are 
promised a series of illustrations to Shakspere’s 
Comedies, by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, with ac- 
companying text by Mr. Andrew Lang; ‘“‘A 
Description of Abbotsford,” from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott, never before published ; novels by 








Constance Fenimore Woolson and Mr. Charles ¢ 
Dudley Warner ; a series of papers on “John 
Ruskin,” Yr! Mrs. Ritchie (Mies Thackeray), 
and Dr. Charles Waldstein; and a large 
number of descriptive articles about Russia, 
Norway, and the East. The January number 
will contain an illustrated account of ‘‘ Manu- 
facturing Industry in Ireland,” by Mr. J. G. 
MacCarthy. 


THE following are some of the arrangements 
for the new volume of Good Words—two three- 
volume novels, ‘‘ A Hardy Norseman,”’ by Edna 
—_ and ‘‘ The Haute Noblesse,” by Mr. G. 

ville Fenn, both illustrated; a short story by 
Mr. William Black; “How I reached my Highest 
Point in the Atlas Mountains,” by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson; ‘‘ Shooting Stars,” by Sir Robert 
8. Ball; ‘‘A Fresh Study of the Route of the 
Exodus,” by Canon Isaac Taylor; ‘“‘ An Afghan 


Dervish at Budapest,” by Prof. Vambéry,” 
&e., &e. 


Murray’s Magazine will give, during the 
coming year, two new serial novels, by Mr. 
Julian Sturgis and Edna Lyall; a series 
of papers by Mrs. Kendal, containing her 
‘*Dramatic Opinions”; and four articles on 
“The Railways of Scotland,” by Mr. W. M. 
Acworth. There will also be commenced in 
the January number two new features: (1) Notes 
of the Month, and (2) Correspondence. 


THE January number of Mind will contain 
main articles or other contributions from Profs. 
Adamson, Andrew and James Seth, and W. 
James, Dr. J. Ward, Messrs, Leslie Stephen, G. F. 
Stout, R. L. Nettleship, and others. All shades 
of philosophical thought continue to be repre- 
sented in this review, now entering on its 
fifteenth year. 


A NEw love-story, by Mr. Walter Besant, 
entitled ‘‘ The Bell of St. Paul’s,” the scene of 
which is set in the heart of the most forgotten 
part of London, will be commenced in the 
January part of Longman’s Magazine. 


We have already announced that the 
Classical Review will henceforth receive the 
co-operation of American scholars, and will be 
increased in size by one third, or ten sheets in 
the year. It has therefore been also determined 
to raise the annual subscription to 12s. 


THE January number of the Expositor will 
contain an etched portrait of Prof. Cheyne, 
with an accompanying article by the editor, It 
will also contain a paper of much interest 
entitled ‘‘ The Gulf between the Old Theology 
and the New: a Last Confession of Faith,” by 
the venerable Prof. Delitzsch, besides contribu- 
tions from Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Driver, 
and others. 


THE January number of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain articles on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Modern Warfare,” by Lord Wolseley ; 
‘* Agnosticism and its Future,” by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison; ‘A Criticism of Modern Creeds,” 
by Mr. Mallock; besides papers by Mr. A. C, 
Swinburne, Mr. J. Addington Symonds, and 
others. Inthe same number Mr. George Curzon 
relates his ‘‘ Recent Experiences in Bokhara,” 
ann Mr, W. H. Jobnston tells what he thinks 
of ‘‘ The Ethics of Cannibalism.’’ 


In the January number of Scribner's Magazine, 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson will change the scene of 
his Scotch novel to the Adirondacks, where he 
spent last winter. Among the other contents, 
will be ‘‘ Castle Life in the Middle Ages,” by 
Messrs. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield; ‘‘A Short 
Story,” by Miss Sarah Orme Jewett; and 
“‘Odd Sticks,” by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, being 
memories of his birthplace in New Hampshire. 


THE Century for January will contain ‘‘ Pagan 
Ireland,” by Charles de Kay (illustrated) ; 
‘Qld Italian Masters (Giotto),” by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman ; ‘“‘ Horses of the Plains,” by Frederic 
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Remington; ‘Olive Warner, Sculptor,” by 
Honey Rikiora; ‘*Round about Galilee,” by 
E. Wilson; and “The Life of Administrative 
Exiles in Siberia,” by George Kennan. Most 
of these articles will be abundantly illustrated. 


St. Nicholas for January will include “‘ Little 
Saint Elizabeth,” II., by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett; 
“In the Town of the Pied Piper,” by H. L. 
Bradley; and ‘“‘The Distances in Space,” by 
D. C. Robertson. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ONE WHO CALLS. 


«* And thou must love me who have died for thee 
He said so.’’ 


Men and Women (R. Browning). 


** Christ rises: mercy every way 
Is infinite—and who can say ?”’ 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day (R. Browning). 


A voice goes forth that sounds o’er every nation, 
O! come, mine own, to Me. 

I dwelt on earth, yea, died for your salvation, 
But blind, ye will not see. 


Come as ye are, beguiled, and worn, and weary ; 
The night will soon be done. 
The way is bleak, the path is rough and dreary, 
' The morn will bring the sun. 


Though dark it be, yet I am ever near you ; 
See ! I am by your side. 

My feet have worn this very path. Why fear you 
Who have Me for your guide ? 


I trod the selfsame way that ye are treading, 
My blood hath stained the road ; 

And I can dry the tears your eyes are shedding, 
And ease your heavy load. 


Ye say it is too dark ; ye cannot follow ; 
That ye were born too late. 

Beloved ! turn to Me; the world is hollow, 
But sure this path and straight. 


Ye say the way is long—the shadows darken, 
Your hearts are to win. 

O, children, children! only turn and harken, 
Harken, and enter in 

Unto that peace which passeth understanding ; 
Till toil and trial o’er, 

The ransom’d soul at length has gained its landing 
On Heaven’s eternal shore. 

F. P. 








OBITUARY, 


Few practitioners have been more prominent 
in the ranks {of homoeopathy than Mr. 
John Hicks Nankivell, who died at Fernhurst, 
a few miles north of Midhurst, on December 12, 
He took the degrees of M.R.C.S. and L.S.A., 
in 1838, from St. Thomas’s and Guy’s 
Hospitals, and practised as a homoeopathic 
doctor for many years, notably at Penzance 
and York, On his branch of the medical pro- 
fession he was a prolific critic, numerous 
articles from his pen having appeared in The 
Monthly Homoeopathic Review, The British 
Journal of Homoe:pathy, and The Homoeopathic 
World. He was much interested in general 
literature and philology, and contributed to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, while it was still an 
antiquarisn monthly, a paper on “ Vestiges of 
the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Tongues.” He 
was born at St. Colomb Major, in 1809, of a 
family long residing in the northern district of 
Cornwall. His eldest son, Herbert Nankivell, 
is well known to the hunters after health who 
visit the pine-woods of Bournemouth as its 
leading homoeopathic doctor. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Theologisch Tijdschrift for November 
Dr. Kuenen replies to Prof. Baethgen’s attack 
upon the views expressed in his Religion of Israel 
on the course of religious development among 
the Israelites, As our own review anticipated, 


SaNnuTO, M 





he is not dispirited by the somewhat immature 
historical criticisms which that excellent scholar 
Dr. Baethgen has attached to his invaluable 
collection of epigraphic facts (Beitrage zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte). 


THE greater part of the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for November is 
occupied with descriptions of antiquities found 
at Cabeza del Griego, near Ucls, in the pro- 
vince of Cuenca, probably the site of the ancient 
Segobriga. They include reports of the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and down to 
the present day, fixing the condition of the 
ruins and inscriptions at their respective dates. 
An engraving, after a photograph, is given of 
a bronze tessera of hospitality, in form of an 
open hand, from Paredes de Nava, between 
Caesarus, of Cecici (?), and Icer or Icrus, of 
Osma. Several Roman inscriptions from the 
neighbouring provinces are given, and also 
Hebrew ones from Catalonia. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BAtLestTREM, E. Griffin. Maria Stuart, Kinigin v. 
Schottland. Blitter zu ihrem Andenken u. zu 
ihrer Ehre. Nach den Quellen. Hamburg. 800 M. 

BERTRAND, A. Rude. Paris: Lib. de l’Art. 4 fr. 50 c. 

DESROUSSEAUX. Mcecurs populaires de la Flandre 
francaise. Lille: Quarré. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Dozon, Aug. L’épopée serbe. Paris: Leroux. 7 fr. 


50c. 

FREInGRATH, G. Beitrige zur Biographie Ferdinand 

ths. Minden: Bruns. 2 M. 4) Pt. 

ut, J. Deutsche Bucheinbinde der Neuzeit, 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 30 M. 

Mavss, ©. La Piscine de Béthesda 4 Jérusalem. 
Paris: Leroux. 6 fr. 

Nzrovrsos Bry. L’ancienne Alexandrie : étude arché- 
ologique. Paris: Leroux. 6 fr. 

Prost, J. C. A. Le Marquis de Jouffroy d’Abbans, 
inventeur de l’application de la vapeur 4 la naviga- 
tion. Paris: Leroux. 6 fr. 


LAW AND HISTORY. 


Corazzint, F. Atlante della marina militare italiana 
antics, Leghorn: Corazzini. 120 fr. 

DovarcHE, A. L’Université de Paris et les Jésuites 
(16e et 17¢ sitcles). Paris: Hachette. " 
NER V. EBENTHAL, N, Maria Theresia u. die 

HB Bentelemerine. ye: yr oa - 

OFLER, C. R. v. on Rodrigo de rja_ (Papst 
Alexander VI.) u. seine Sihne, Leipzig: Freytag. 

Loxeme & De incursionibus  Gallis in Itsliam 
.CKNER, G. i 
a= . _— historica. Kinigsberg-i,-Pr, : 

LUTHOLD, O. E. Russische Rechtskunde. System. 
atische Darstellg. d. in Russland gelt. Privat-, 
Handels- u. Strafrechts, sowie d. Prozesses. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 7 M, 20 Pr. 

LIgBENAM, W. Forschungen zur _ Verwaltungsge- 
schichte d, rimischen treichs. 1, Bd. e Bio 
Legatenin denrém. Provinzen von Augustus bis 
Diocletian. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 M, 

PIGEONNEAU, H. Histoire du Commerce de la France, 
T. 2. Le XVIe Sitcle. Henri IV. et Richelieu. 

Ros Gone de Grols constitutionnal protenss 2 1 
$81, Cours de droit cons’ onnel professé 2 la 
ga de droit de Paris. Paris: Guillaumin, 
80 fr, 

,M. I diarii. Tom. XXIII.—XXIV, Fasc. 107. 

Venice: Visentini. 5 tr. 

IDT, A. Abhendinages zur alten Geschichte. 

Gesammelt u. hrsg. v. F. Riihl, Leipzig: eubner. 


12 M. 
WIEsk, A. Die Cistercienser in Dargun yon 1172 bis 
1300. Giistrow: Kitzing. 1 M. 20 Pf, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


BaILton, H. Histoire des Plantes. Monographie des 
Bignoniacées et Gesnériacées. Paris: Hachette. 


5 fr. 
BERNET, HH. Catalogue des hépatiques du sud-ouest 
o la Suisse et de la Haute-Savoie. Basel: Georg. 


5 fr. 

Harrptt, E. Frhr. v. Die Bahn d. periodischen 
Kometen Winnecke in den J. 1858-1886. Leipzig: 
Freytag: 4 M. 80 Pf. 

HANpDiInscH, A. Monographie der m_Nysson u. 
Bembex verwandten Grabwespen. III, Leipzig: 
Freytag. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

Hvuzsyer, L. Ebene u.riiumliche Geometrie d. Masses 
in organischer Verbindung m. der re v. den 
Kreis- u. Hyperbelfunktionen. Neu dargestellt. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 

RAUSENBERGER, QO. Lehrbuch der analytischen Me- 
chavik, 2, Bd. .Mechanik der zusammenhiing. 
Korper. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 

WYROULOFF,G. Manuel pratique de Cristallographie; 
détermination des formes cristallines, Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars. 12 fr. 





PHILOLOGY, ETO, 


Ganzuin, K. Die Pronomina demonstrativa im Alt- 
franzisischen. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pf, 

Hrrzr, E. Beitriige zur Textgeschichte der griech- 
ischen Bukoliker. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 20 Pr. 

KREMER, A. Frhr. v. , Ueb. die philosophischen 
Gedichte d. Abul ‘Ala Ma ‘Arry. Leipzig: Frey- 
tag. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Loret, Victor. uel de la langue égyptienne, 
Paris: Leroux. 20 fr. 

Meracuzt, H. Lexikon zu _ den Schriften Oicero’s, 
?. Tl. Lexikon zu den philosophischen Schriften, 
4. Hft. Jena: Fischer. 8 M. 

NonI MaBcELLI compendiosa doctrina. Emendavit et 

>) roe L. Mueller. Pars2. Leipzig: Teubner, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN IN ENGLAND. 
London: Dec, 17, 1888. 
In running through the still inedited Pipe 
Rolls of the twelfth century at the Record 
Office I came across an item referring to prob- 
ably the first Russian who put foot on English 
soil. He belongs to the same race that still 
forms the large majority of the Russian con- 
tingent to our multifarious nationality, though 
I cannot find that any Commission sat upon 
him as a pauper immigrant. The entr 
occurs in the Pipe Roll for 27 Hen, II, 
(December 19, 1180—December 18, 1181), and 
runs as follows : 


‘‘ Sudhantesc. De Oblatis Curie. Yeaac Ruff’ & 
Yside de Russie & Ysiicde Beuerl’, Judi reddt 
comp* de x, m ut sit q'eti de caliipnia qd dicebit’ 
cibiuisse.’’ 
The three Isaacs pay next year, and are so 
quits for ever of the charge of having “ ex- 
changed,”’ whatever that may precisely mean. 
I happen to be able to identify the birthplace 
of the Russian Isaac from quite a different 
source to that of the Pipe Kolls. The only 
work of any importance written by a mediaeval 
English Jew is the ‘‘ Onyx Book” of R. Moses 
ben Isaac, part of which was edited some years 
ago by the Rev. G. W. Collins. From the part 
still inedited, Dr. Harkavy, in a Hebrew work 
on the Jews and Slavonic languages (Die Juden 
und die slavischen Sprachen, St. Petersburg, 
1864, p. 62), quoted the following passage : 


‘Rabbi Iza of Tchnernigoff told me that in Tiraz, 
that is Russia, they call brother-in-law Beila.’’ 


The two Jews had probably been discussing the 
burning question of the Levirate, the Russian 
probably having still the custom of polygamy 
in his own country, while the Jews of Western 
Europe, had by the self-denying ordinance of 
R. Gershom (about 1000 .D.), relinquished that 
privilege. R. Iza, of Tchernigoff, was without 


doubt the “‘ Ysiiic de Russie” of the Pipe Rolls, 
and he is actually quoted under the title ‘‘ BR. 
Isaac from Russia,” in a North-French (or 
English ?) commentary on the Pentateuch in 
the Bodleian (No. 271(8) of Dr. Neubauer’s 
Catalogue; cf. Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 215). 

The way in which R. Moses ben Isaac quotes 
the Russian Rabbi proves that he came in per- 
sonal contact with him; and the English Jew 
must, therefore, have been grown up in 1181— 
an earlier date than has hitherto been assigned 
to him and his book. I am, therefore, con- 
firmed in thinking that the only Hebrew tomb- 
stone of early times given by Stow (Survey of 
London, ed. Thoms, p. 15), with the inscrip- 
tion— 

pms) 9 37 72 Mw 7 LAls3 


[Tompstonz or R. Mosgs son or R. Isaac]— 


refers to the most distinguished author of early 
English Jews. The stone must have been laid 
before 1215, as Stow mentions that in that year 
the barons took it to strengthen Ludgate. 

The settlement of the date of this R. Moses 
by means of the Pipe Roll item and the refer- 
ence in Stow happens to have important bear- 
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ings on certain moot points in mediaeval Jewish 
literature, to which 1 draw attention in a note 
inthe new number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review. But your readers will be chiefly inte- 
rested in them as giving the first Russian men- 
tioned as having visited England, and the first 
Russian word quoted by an Englishman. 


JOSEPH JACOBS, 








MUSLIM PICTURES. 
Glasgow: Dec. 15, 1888. 

In a notice of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s The 
Middy and the Moor, in the AcaDEmMy for 
November 17 (p. 319), the reviewer ‘‘ hints ” to 
the author that “‘ Mohammedans never intro- 
duce representations of the human form in their 
pictures.” 

It is certainly oe the Kurinic law to 
depict not only the human form, but even the 
forms of any living creature. But, as in the 
case of other prohibitions of the Arabian Law- 
giver (such as that of wine-drinking), this law 
against ‘‘ graven images” has long been prac- 
ticallyignored in Persia, and also by the Muslims 
of India, as everybody knows who has seen any 
illuminated Persian MSS., which are often 
adorned with beautiful pictures, done in gold 
and the most brilliant colours, representing 
hunting scenes, out-door sports, as well as 
what ought to be regarded as strictly private 
inner-chamber transactions. The Persians and 
many of the Indian Muslims are, however, 
Shi’ahs—“‘ heretics ’’—believers in ’Ali as the 
legitimate successor of Muhammed, and con- 
siderably more lax in their interpretation and 
observance of the laws of Islim, as laid down 
in the Kurin. The Turks and Arabs are 
Sinis, or “orthodox” Muslims; and their 
books are generally ornamented with wnwdns, 
or head-pieces to chapters, consisting of scroll 
and flower-work, filled in with gold and 
colours, 

Yet pictures of “the human form” are 
not unknown in Turkish books. Moreover, 
there is in the royal palace in Stambiil a series 
of portraits of the Sultins, which are reproduced 
in copper-plates in Cantimir’s History of the 
Othman Empire, half-a-dozen of which have 
been again reproduced in Mr, Gibb’s Ottoman 
Poems. Dr. Rieu, in his recently-issued 
Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. in the British 
Museum (p. 230), describes the MS. of the 
“Tale of Farrukhriiz” as containing “‘ sixty- 
three whole-page miniatures of a fair style of 
execution, in several of which the faces have 
been purposely blurred and obliterated ’’—by 
some devout Turkish iconoclast, of course. 
This has also been done in many of the pic- 
tures in the Persian MS. of the Sindibid Nama, 
preserved in the library of the India Office, of 
which, through the kindness of Dr. Rost, I was 
permitted the use when editing my Book of 
Sindibéd, a few years ago. In Sir William 
Ouseley’s Travels, his Persian Miscellanies, and 
his Oriental Collections will be found reproduc- 
tions in black and white of pictures in Persian 
MSS. There is a beautifully illuminated MS. 
of the Gulistin of the great Persian poet Sa’di, 
in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and 
a magnificent MS. of the Bahiristin of the 
poet Jami in the Bodleian, fully—even 
enthusiastically—described by Sir Gore Ouseley, 
in his Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, 
which is believed to be the finest MS. in the 
world, W. A. Clouston. 








‘© QAPTIVE OF BOW AND SPEAR.” 


London: Dec, 15, 1888, 
In the AcADEMY of December 15, the form 
of words ‘‘ Captive of the bow and spear” is 
spoken of (as I have seen it spoken of any time 
these forty years) as ‘‘a Biblical phrase.” 
Allow me to point out that it is nothing of the 














kind. The only passages of Scripture where 
the bow and spear are coupled are as follows : 
‘* He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear 
asunder.’’—Psalm xlvi. 9. 
“They shall lay hand on bow and spear.” — 
Jer. vi. 23 


“ They shall hold the bow and the lance.”— 
Jer. 1. 42. 


The same Hebrew vocable kidon stands for 
‘* spear” and for ‘‘lance”’’ in the two verses of 
Jeremiah. The more usual collocations in 
Scripture are “sword and spear” or ‘‘ sword 
and bow.” In Nehemiah iv. 13 we have the 
triplet: ‘‘ Their swords, their spears, and their 
bows.” And, finally, the only passages of 
Scripture which resemble the phrase I am 
calling in question use a different collocation. 
They are as follows: 


‘*Moreover I have given to thee one portion 
above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand 
of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” — 
Gen. xlviii. 22. 

** Wouldest thou smite them whom thou hast 
taken captive with thy sword and with thy bow? ”’ 
—2 Kings, vi. 22. 


Sir Walter Scott, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, is the first writer in whom I have met the 
phrase ‘‘Captive of the bow and spear.” I 
think it occurs in Old Mortality. I send these 
notes in the hope of tracing the error to its 
first origin. 

RicHARD F, LITTLEDALE. 








OLD ENGLISH ‘‘ROD” AND ITS COGNATES, 
Oxford: Dec. 17, 1883. 
The charter in which the mysterious form 
‘*redan”’ appears is a charter granted to Bishop 
Aelfric by Eadmund, King of Wessex, A.D. 944, 
and is written in West Saxon, Now, in late 
West Saxon the i-umlaut of éo=—primitive 
Germanic ew is regularly written 7 ; for example, 
strgnan, early West Saxon strienan (to obtain), 
from (ge)stréon (possession), There is a diffi- 
culty, therefore, in admitting Prof. Skeat’s 
theory that rzdan is the phonetic representative 
of primitive Germanic *hreudjan. Mr. Sweet, 
in his History of English Sounds, § 483, says 
that it is in non-West Saxon dialects that the 
i-umlaut of 20 appears as 2; see also Sievers, 
§ 159. . L, MAYHEW. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 27,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Clouds 
and Oloudland,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, 


+» bY war. 
SaTuRDAY, Dec. 29,3 p.m. Royal Institution: * Clouds 
and Cloudland,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, 


II., by Prof. Dewar. 





SCIENCE. 
On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of 
Animals: with Special Reference to In- 


sects. By Sir J. Lubbock. ‘ International 
Series.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Everytuine that Sir John Lubbock writes 
produces stimulating effects upon his readers, 
and can scarcely help increasing their know- 
ledge of, and engaging their sympathies on, 
the life of the humbler creatures. His style 
is lucid and straightforward, and he seldom 
allows himself to use metaphor or poetical 
allusion. Imagination must with him be 
strictly the scientific imagination. His latest 
researches on animal life will, therefore, be 
eagerly perused; and he must be very well 
read in the literature of the borderland lying 
between man and the inferior animals who 
will not rise both delighted and instructed 
from his study of these pages on sense and 





_ 


instinct. Since Darwin’s death Mr. Romanes 
and the author appear to have succeeded to 
that great master of experiments, in felicity 
and readiness of resources. Besides his own 
researches in this manner, Sir J. Lubbock 
here details many curious experiments on the 
lower forms of life recently made by Will, 
Forel, Fabre, and other continental zoologists, 
so that the reader is introduced to the latest 
sources of knowledge on zoophytes and 
insects. Indeed, the sympathetic reviewer 
must beware lest his pleasure in so suggestive 
a book should beguile him into quotations 
which would far exceed the space at his 
command. 

These chapters may be roughly divided 
into disquisitions on the five special senses of 
the lower animals, and experiments on pro- 
blematical organs of sense, such as the power 
of recognition among ants and the supposed 
sense of direction possessed by bees. The 
senses of touch and taste are frequently in 
these creatures contained in hairs and modifi- 
cations of hairs, springing from their chitinous 
integuments. Excellent cuts and enlarged 
microscopic drawings place these delicate 
investigations clearly before the reader. 
Similarly, if only from the possession of 
stridulating organs, it may be gathered that 
many insects can hear, although a cricket’s 
ears are in its legs. Another curiosity of 
natural history seems proved from Hensen’s 
observations. Shrimps pick up grains of sand 
and actually place them in their own ears to 
serveasotolithes. The auditory and retinal rods, 
which play so needful a part in the senses of 
hearing and seeing, are carefully described and 
figured. The pineal gland in mammalia is the 
representative of the cerebral lobe which sup- 
plies the rudimentary pineal eye of reptiles; 
and Sir J. Lubbock shows that in the case of 
low forms of life a coloured spot often indicates 
the rudest form of an eye. In fact, nervous 
tissue frequently terminates in a ciliated 
region where it seems likely that organs of 
sight and touch are localised. In many cases, 
owing to the imperfection of our instruments, 
it is impossible to be certain about the exact 
purpose of organs in the lower animals. ‘‘ We 
have five senses,’’ says the author, “and 
sometimes fancy that no others are possible. 
But it is obvious that we cannot measure the 
infinite by our own narrow limitations” ; and 
again, “the familiar world which surrounds 
us may be a totally different place to other 
animals. To them it may be full of music 
which we cannot hear, of colour which we 
cannot see, of sensations which we cannot 
conceive.” Who could have imagined, an- 
terior to their discovery, that the deep-sea 
fishes, found in the explorations of the Chal- 
lenger, would have possessed luminous organs, 
wherewith to attract prey and perhaps open for 
themselves a way through the dark depths 
in which they live? Many creatures own 
organs which are entirely problematical at 
present. It is one of the merits of this little 
book that it recognises this fact, and points 
out to future students how many discoveries 
yet remain to be made in this direction. 

If the first part of the book be useful to 
the anatomist, the second will be found more 
generally fascinating. The working naturalist, 
especially, is sure to be delighted with the 
simplicity of Sir John Lubbock’s experiments 
on bees and ants, and yet with the wide scope 
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of their results. Those which turn on the 
power of the latter creatures to see the ultra- 
violet rays, which lie beyond the range of our 
vision, are very noteworthy, especially as 
these experiments agreed with those made on 
the same subject by Forel, showing that the 
rays in question are not merely perceived by 
the skin, as has been supposed by some, but 
actually by the eyes. The chapter on 
the instincts of solitary bees and wasps 
furnishes much material for reflection. Fabre’s 
curious experiments with bees to ascertain 
if they possessed a ‘‘sense of direction” 
which would infallibly bring them home, 
together with the author’s own attempts 
to pronounce definitely on the subject, are 
exceedingly interesting. The examples of 
stupidity in insects, the limitations of their 
intelligence, so to speak, are also striking, 
as showing that instincts are invariable, and 
will not readily modify themselves. But here 
we touch the threshold of controversies on 
which there is no occasion at present to 
dilate. 

Whether as a fresh demonstration of the 
many wonders which yet await the earnest 
student of nature, or as providing the theorist 
with facts, or as merely interesting the lover 
of natural history with some of the latest 
discoveries in the lower forms of animal life, 
Sir John Lubbock’s book is of extreme value. 
He quotes M. Fabre’s words at the conclu- 
sion of his work on insects—“ pourrai-je 
encore parler de vous?” Every reader of 
this charming book will apply these words to 
its author. It is no small gratification to the 
lover of nature to hear fresh tidings from the 
kingdoms of ants and bees brought to them 
every now and then by so accomplished a 
student of their waye. 

M. G. Warxrns. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Encyklopiidie und Methodologie der Englischen 
Philologie. Von Gustav Korting. (Heilbronn: 
Henninger). It is, perhaps, hardly necessary 
to remark that the term ‘‘ English philology ” 
has a mach wider © Germany than 
that which it expresses in this country. Prof. 
Korting defines it as ‘‘the science of the 
English language and of English literature,” 
and devotes a whole page of his introduction to 
the refutation of the criticisms of Prof. Elze, 
who objects that this definition is far too 
narrow. Prof. Elze adheres to Bickh’s cele- 
brated formula that ‘‘philology” is die 
Erkenntniss des Erkannten—which to an English- 
man seems almost equivalent to calling it 
‘The Science of Things in General.” What the 
word Philologie means or ought to mean is a 
question for German lexicographers ; but, there 
is no doubt that Prof. Kirting’s subject, even 
as defined by himself, is far too extensive to be 
‘* encyclopaedically’’ treated in a volume of 
450 pages. The object of the book, however, is 
not to teach ‘‘ English philology,” but to point 
out to the student what he must learn in order 
to become thoroughly master of the subject, 
and what are the best methods for acquiring 
this knowledge. Where Prof. Koérting attempts 
to give actual philological instruction, as in his 
sketch of Anglo-Saxon and modern English 
phonology and grammar, his hints are too 
condensed to be of much service. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those con- 
cerned with bibliography. The classified index 
to the Englische Studien and the Anglia will be 
of great assistance to students; and Prof. 
Korting has also furnished copious, though, of 
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course, far from exhaustive, lists of the best 
books in every department of English scholar- 
ship. In many cases critical remarks are 
added, which are generally sound, though in 
saying that the New English Dictionary ‘‘ does 
not bear the test of comparison with Littré,” 
the author is at variance with the opinion of 
the most competent judges in his own country. 
On questions of method, Prof. Kérting speaks 
with the sagacity of an experienced teacher. 
The work contains some information which 
Englishman at least will be surprised to find in 
it; for instance, there is a list of the professors 
and teachers of English philology at the several 
German universities, with the titles and dates of 
their chief publications, and the dates of their birth. 
On the whole, the volume is of great value, 
and displays extraordinary width and accuracy 
of scholarship; but there are many errors of 
detail which show that Prof. Kirting has not 
(as he surely ought to have done) taken the 
precaution of submitting his work before 
publication to the revision of a native English 
scholar. The names of English writers, for 
instance, are very often incorrectly given; and 
in the list of counties we find such unheard of 
names as Middlesexshire, Essexshire, Kentshire, 
Cornwallshire, Armagshire, Clareshire, Kerry- 
shire, &c. We fear, however, that it would be 
impossible to find an Englishman who could 
write a book of similar design and size on the 
language and literature of Germany without 
falling into errors much more numerous and 
important than those which Prof, Koirting has 
committed. 


Zur Lautlehre der Griechischen, Latevnischen, 
und Romanischn Lehnworte im Altenglischen. 
Von Alois Pogatscher. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 
This is a singularly thorough — probably, 
indeed, not far from exhaustive—investigation 
of the phonetic treatment of loan-words (in- 
cluding proper names) in Anglo-Saxon. We 
cannot always accept the author's conclusions, 
especially with regard to vowel-quantity ; but 
his methodised collection of facts will be of 
great value to students of Old English, and 
may perhaps throw some important light on 
the chronology of sound-change in Romanic. 
It is very doubtful whether Herr Pogatscher is 
right in supposing that the modern name 
Ilkley is connected with the Roman-British 
Olicana ; the Domesday form Jieclive points to 
the Old Norse illa-klif, “‘ the bad cliff,” a name 
which occurs also in Iceland. 


Formenlehre der Lateinischen Sprache. Von 
F. Neue. Dritte Auflage von C. Wagener. 
Part I. (Berlin: Calvary.) All Latin scholars 
should have this new edition of Neue’s great 
work, which Messrs. Calvary are now issuing 
in parts. The book, when complete, will com- 

rise three or four volumes, and the part 

fore us commences—as German series usually 
do—in the middle, that is, with vol. ii., Adjec- 
tives, Pronouns, &c. The new edition is cer- 
tainly required, for the second edition, issued 
in 1874, is now out of print. It professes to 
be ‘‘ giinzlich neu bearbeitet,” and the few 
pages before us seem to be so; but we shall 

ope to give a fuller account of the work when 
farther advanced. 








OBITUARY. 
F, A. PALEY. 


By the death of Mr. Frederick A. Paley we 
have lost a scholar and a thinker whose memory 
will long remain fresh with those who have 
tested the quality and taken in the full signi- 
ficance of his work. Itis not merely that he 
has retained the eminence which he won in 
early manhood as well-nigh the best Greek 
scholar of his age; but that his life’s work was 
one of continuous growth—never slackening in 
its purpose or failing inits energy. The grand- 





son of the archdeacon who was regarded as 
having reared an unassailable fabric by his 
Evidences of Christianity, he has left amon 
those who knew him the impression of a logieal 
power and a judicial appreciation of the value 
of facts to which it can scarcely be said that 
his grandfather ever attained. 

A number of circumstances interfered in 
Mr. Paley’s case with the brilliancy of a career 
which deserved distinctions never bestowed 
upon him. Active from the first in all that 
related to the intellectual life of the University 
of Cambridge, he became known as one of the 
most prominent workers in the Cambridge 
Camden Society, and this work tended neces- 
sarily to lay him open to influences which then 
exercised a wide and indefinitely constraining 
power. We need not seek now for the reasons 
which led to the change. It is enough to say 
that he was one of the band of converts who 
submitted themselves to the ‘‘ Roman obedi- 
ence’ when the logical issue of the principles 
which sha the so-called Oxford movement 
forced itself upon their minds. His conversion 
was perfectly sincere; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, he placed an insurmountable hin- 
drance in his own way, if outward distinction 
was the thing that he cared for. This, how- 
ever, was distant from his thoughts; and it 
was only in later years that he spoke in terms 
of regret and censure—and this not with refer- 
ence to himself—of the slender encouragement 
given, whether in the universities or elsewhere, 
to nf yp and impartial inquiry. He had 
counted the cost of acting in accordance with 
his convictions, and he was content to accept 
the life of comparatively unrewarded labour 
which alone a convert to the Roman Church 
could expect at that time in our great English 
universities. Through a long series of years 
he persevered in the work of private tuition at 
Cambridge, taxing his strength fully up to, if 
not beyond, the limits of prudence, in his deter- 
mination that each pupil should have the 
benefit of his whole attention. He therefore 
never received more than one pupil during each 
hour; and as this work was carried on for 
eight or nine hours daily, some notion may be 
formed of the amount of wear and tear in- 
volved in it. The strain was rendered more 
severe during the later years of his residence at 
Cambridge by the responsibility of the office of 
classical examiner in the University of London 
—a post which he retained so long as his bodily 
strength sufficed for it. 

His work at Cambaidge was at length 
brought to an end by an invitation to take 
part in a scheme which had for its object the 
establishment of a Catholic University in 
London. Cardinal Manning could not have 
made choice of a more distinguished scholar 
than Mr. Paley to act as Greek professor; but 
it soon became clear that the enterprise must 
prove abortive, and Mr. Paley was seriously a 
loser by the devotion with which hethrew himself 
into plans which severed him from his old con- 
nexion with Cambridge. His health was now 
not a little impaired ; and he felt that in future 
he could be useful chiefly, if not only, with his 
pen. After living for some years at Barnes, he 
found it necessary to seek at Bournemouth a 
climate more favourable to the weakness of 
lungs and chest which had long caused serious 
anxiety to his friends. There, in his quiet 
retreat at Boscombe, he ended his days on 
earth, with a mind not merely unclouded but 
as vigorous to the last as it had ever been. In 
the way of honorary academical distinctions he 
had received little; but to deserve the gratitude 
of scholars and thinkers generally, he had done 
a great deal. Few, indeed, among his contem- 
poraries could be put into comparison with him 
in persistence of energy and sustained excel- 
lence of work. It is scarcely necessary to say 
this of one whose name is so widely associated 
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with the epic, lyric, and tragic poetry of ancient 
Greece. In quality his work for George Long’s 
“ Ribliotheca Classica” yields to that of no 
ot!) ¢c scholar; and it is to these volumes that 
we must turn if we would take the true measure 
of his mind. The fulness and exactness of his 
lexrning is shown in all that he wrote as an 
editor of Aeschylus or Euripides; but this is a 
smvl portion or corner of the wide field in 
which he laboured with a single-hearted reso- 
lution to arrive in each instance at the real 
fauts of the case. 

Mr. Paley’s minute and thorough examina- 
tion of the Greek tragic and lyric poets had led 
him to look more and more closely into the 
structure and texture of the epic poems which 
are commonly known as those of Homer. The 
evidence before him seemed to force him to the 
conclusion that the former knew very little—if, 
indeed, they knew anything—of the latter in 
the form in which they have come down to us. 
How was this momentous fact to be accounted 
for? It was in his method of dealing with this 
question that the thorough honesty and truth- 
fulness of the man were exhibited, along with 
the learning of the scholar. The conclusion, he 
maintained, could be drawn only from the 
evidence; and, so long as a premiss was 
assumed, no confidence could legitimately be 
felt in the result. But, in spite of the conten- 
tions of scholars and critics during the last 
century, it was very generally assumed in this 
country that the poems which we call ‘‘Homer” 
existed substantially in their present form in 
the sixth century before our era, if not earlier. 
With simple earnestness, Mr. Paley declared 
that this position was merely assumed, and that 
it must be proved. The Greek lyric and tragic 
poets were men of unrivalled power, and with 
a sense of beauty never since surpassed. They 
would, therefore, set before their countrymen 
the subjects with which they dealt in their 
highest and their loveliest forms. But the 
argument, as put even on the other side, was 
that they did not; and that the conceptions 
of the great actors in the dramas of L[lion, 
Thebes, or Athens, as given in our Iliad and 
Odyssey, are altogether higher and more refined 
than those of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, or of 
Pindar. There was thus a presumption that 
our Homer took its present shape in a later 
age; and this presumption not merely war- 
ranted further search, but rendered the prosecu- 
tion of it a matter of common honesty. As one 
who valued truth above all things, he did not 
shrink from the enquiry; and he soon found 
that the question of the growth of a written 
literature lay at the bottom of it. The 
notion that books were multiplied in the days 
of Pisistratus and Pericles as in the Christian 
Middle Ages he declared to be a misconception ; 
and he contended that the histories of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides furnished abundant and 
irrefragable proof of this. He urged that the 
latter writer as well as the former composed his 
history not to be read but to be listened to; 
and that this accounts for the ‘‘ sensational” 
character of the narratives generally. The 
only kind of narrative which could please and 
satisfy an Athenian audience was one that 
should excite their feelings; and that the 
writings even of Thucydides ministered largely 
to this excitement is a fact which no one can 
dispute. Indeed, the historian apologises for 
the measure in which his work fails to meet 
these requirements; and in such stories as 
those of the siege of Plataea or of the 
catastrophe at Syracuse, of the conference at 
Melos or of the plague at Athens, he has done 
his best to atone for his shortcomings else- 
where. This was merely the starting-point of 
Mr. Paley’s researches. The weight of the 


evidence which he brought together can be felt | may 


only by those who will go into the question 
with the judicial impartiality whicb marked the 
whole of his work. 





But those who may follow him through his 
writings will form no adequate idea of the 
singularly beautiful character of the man. 
Great powers and great humility, deep learning 
and total absence of all pretence, have seldom 
been more closely combined than they were in 
him. All who were brought into contact with 
him felt that they were with one who must all 
his life be a learner; and in this lay the great 
charm of his society. This, it cannot be 
doubted, was the secret of the attraction which 
always drew young children to him; for Mr. 
Paley was not merely the Greek or classical 
scholar and critic, he had worked with the 
same thoroughness in the fields of botany 
and zoology, and indeed of physical know- 
ledge generally. He could interest and 
delight the young folk, beciuse he felt the 
same interest himself in the matters which 
wakened their curiosity and gave them plea- 
sure. To those who enjoyed his closer friend- 
ship his loss has left a void not to be filled up. 
They will retain the remembrance of an un- 
selfish life, extended over the full span of 
three score years and ten, and of an in- 
tellectual as well as moral truthfulness 
which gained strength with age, and which 
will be strengthened yet more under higher 
conditions than those of our life here. 

GeEorGE W. Cox. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘s‘AKUNTALA” IN HINDi. 


London: Dec, 10, 1868. 

It may interest the readers of the ACADEMY 
to hear that a new Hindi translation of the 
famous drama of Kalidasa has been published 
in India. Itis the work of Rija Lakshmana 
Sinha, who translated the Bangili recension 
of the book into Hindi prose twenty-five years 
ago. His prose rendering, from the elegance 
of its diction and its richness in idiomatic con- 
structions, has long been a text-book for the 
examination of selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service. The learned Raji has 
this time taken the scholarly text of Sir Monier 
Williams, and has preserved the form as well 
as the substance of the Devanigari recension. 
The translation is minutely accurate, and the 
language is as remarkable for its beauty and 
polish as for its simplicity and freedom from 
pedantry. It is, probably, the most carefully 
executed work which has yet appeared in the 
Hindi language; and the expensiveness of its 
‘* get up’? marks a consciousness of its worthi- 
ness, and the great advance which the Hindi 
language has made towards cultivation. 

FREDERIC PINCOTT. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnrtuHRopoLocicat InstituTE.—( Tuesday, Nov. 27). 


Francis Gatton, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
The president exhibited a gold breastplate from an 
ancient Peruvian grave.—Mr. F. W. Rudler ex- 
hibited a collection of ethnological objects from 
the Jivaros of the Upper Amazon, and the Arawaks 
and Acaways of the interior of British Guiana.— 
Mr. G. F. Lawrence exhibited two palaeolithic 
eee from the valley of the Thames, near 
Erith.—Mr. Osbert H. Howarth read a paper on 
‘The Survival of Corporal Penance,” and exhibited 
specimens of the disciplinas, or scourges which are 
still used in public penance, in the village of 
Fefiaes d’Ajuda, a remote community on the 
north coast of St. Michael’s, Azores.—The secre- 
tary read a paper by the Rev. Benjamin Danks on 
‘*Marriage Oustoms of the New Britain Group.” 
For marriage purposes the people of New Britain 
are divided into two classes or divisions. No man 
marry a woman of his own class. To do so 
would bring instant destruction upon the woman, 
and if not immediate death to the man, his life 
would never be secure; in fact, sexual intercourse 





between a man and woman of the same class is 
regarded in the same light as between brother and 
sister in a Ohristian community. As, however, 
children are of their mother’s totem, it is possible 
for a man to marry his niece, although there is a 
great nce to such unions among the 
natives. Preparations for © are various. 
On Duke of York Island, initiation into the secret 
society which is called Dukduk seems a sufficient 
preparation (though not absolutely necessary to 
— for the boys, and there appears to be no 
ne preparation for the girls. On New Ireland 
some girls wear a fringe across their shoulders 
until they are marriageable. Theseare the poorer 
classes. Others are put into cages, in which they re- 
main four or five years without being a llowed to go 
outeide the house in which they are confined. 
These cages are conical structures about seven or 
eight feet in height, and about ten or twelve feet 
in circumference at the bottom and for about four 
feet from the ground, where they taper off to a 
point at the top. They are made of the broad 
leaves of the pandanus tree, sewn quite clese 
together so that no light and very little air can 
enter. On one side is an opening which is closed 
by a double door of plaited cocoanut and 
pandanus leaves. About three feet from the 
ground there is a stage of bamboos which forms 
the floor. There is only room for the girl to sit or 
lie down in a crouching position on the bamboo 
platform, and her feet are never allowed to touch 
the ground all the time she is confined in the cage. 
Great marriage-feasts are provided for these girls 
when they are taken out of the cages. The author 
— — < the customs - connexion = 
the preparation of young men for marriage on the 
island of New Britain. Wives are purchased with 
shell money, and are often married at a very earl 
age. After the price has been decided and . 
the girl may be taken away at once to her 
husband's house, or she may be allowed to remain 
with her friends for aconsiderable time. On Duke 
of York Island there is generally a marriage-feast 
of a superior kind when persons of influence are 
married. The women of the town and sur- 
rounding district prepare a a number of 
puddings, and several pigs are ed. Many 
resents are given to the bride in public, which she 
expected afterwards to return privately. A 
cocoanut is broken over the heads of the , and 
the milk sprinkled upon them. After this there 
are periodical feasts for a considerable time, the 
friends of the bride entertaining the friends of the 
bridegroom and vice verse When a man marriesa 
second wife after the death of the first, the female 
relatives of the dead wife gather together and are 
permitted todo as much damage to his property 
as they can. A man may have as many wives as 
he can purchase ; but if he cannot afford to buy one, 
and his credit islow, he may have to remain single. 


Puttorocicat Socrety.—(Friday, December 7.) 


Tue Rev. Dr R. Morris, president, in tha chair.— 
Dr. K. D, Buelbring’s papers (1) on ‘‘ The Earliest 
Complete English Prose Psalter,”? and (2) ‘The 
Four Dublin MSS. of yo Pricke of COon- 
science,’? were read by Dr. Furnivall. The oldest 
English Psalter is lo-Saxon, and its first fifty 
prose Psalms are attributed to King Alfred. The 
earliest complete English Psalter was assigned 
by Madden and Forshall to the Kentish Wil- 
liam of Shoreham, but is clearly not his. The 
version exists complete in the additional MS. 
17,376, British Museum, and incomplete in the 
Trinity College, Dublin, MS. A. 4.4. The latter 
is by far the better text, as the former has mis- 
copied its original in the most extraordinary way, 
writing Ais for lijf, hi mi for huni, gogged for 
Goddes, &c. In both MSS. the Latin Vulgate is 
copied with every verse of the English, and has 
glosses which the English often translates in 
preference to the real text. Thus, in Psalmi. 1, 
the Latin ‘‘ et in cathedra (i.e. judicis) pestilentio 
(i.e. falsitatis) non sedit,’’ the London English has 
**ne sat naught in fale iugement,” and the Dublin 
‘‘and hath not syt in be chayer of pestilence, pat 
is to seyne, of vengeaunce, or of fals i ment.’” 
Dr. Buelbring made out the pedigree of the two 
MSS. which descend from z, a copy of the original. 
He then discussed in detail the inflexions and 
oe me of the MSS, and concluded that the 

tw) to the Midland dialect. In this result 
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both Dr. Morris and Mr. Henry Bradley agreed, 
saying that they would specially compare the 
Pealter’s forms with those of Awdelay, the blind 
Shropshire poet, or at least of his Shropshire scribe. 
Dr. Buelbring reserved a fuller discussion of the 
text of the Psalter for the edition of it which he 
is preparing for the Early English Text Society. 
As to the four Dublin MSS, of Hampole’s Pricke 
of Conscience, he started from Dr. Percy Andreae’s 
analysis and scheme of the 18 British Museum 
MSS. of this poem, and fitted into that scheme the 
four fresh MSS. of Hampole’s popular work which 
he had examined in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He hoped that other students would do 
the like for the Oxford and other MSS. of the 
poem, and so prepare the way for the complete 
edition of it from its forty or fifty MSS. He 
agreed with Dr. Andreae that Dr. Richard. Morris 
had chosen the best MS. of the poem—Cotton, 
Galba, E, ix., for his edition of 1863 for the 
Philological Society. 


FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Notes of the Principal Pictures in the Royal 
Gallery at Venice. By Charles L. Eastlake. 
(W. H. Allen.) While the appearance of the 
new edition of the official catalogue of the 
National Gallery is delayed month after month, 
not to say year after year, the industrious 
keeper of that institution finds time to issue 
handbooks to some of the principal galleries of 
Europe. The present one is concerned with 
the small but interesting gallery at Venice, 
which contains a few fine pictures by Carpaccio, 
the Bellini, and others of the Venetian school, 
and a number of ‘‘ doubtful” ones. Mr. East- 
lake has adopted the same plan in this as in his 
other works of the same class, giving descrip- 
tions of the pictures and some account of the 
painters in a popular and pleasant manner, but 
avoiding, as far as possible, vexed questions of 
‘*ascription,” and declining to puzzle the reader 
with subtleties of criticism. It is a handbook 
which will no doubt help the ordinary tourist 
to enjoy the gallery, but it would be flattery to 
demand for it any very serious attention as a 
contribution to knowledge. The facts in some 
cases might be better arranged and the infor- 
mation more clearly given. In the case of the 
Vivarini, for instance, the ignorant reader 
will find confusion worse confounded. Why, 
for instance, are not all the pictures by Luigi 
(Aloise) put together? Why is it left open to 
conjecture that there may have been two 
Bartolommeos of that name, one of whom was 
the brother of Giovanni and Antonio, and the 
other was not? In two respects this handbook 
is superior to its precursors—in the prettiness 
: the cover and the absence of poor illustra- 
ons. 


The Enchanted Island. By Wyke Bayliss. 
(W. H. Allen.) Mr. Wyke Bayliss writes with 
such childlike confidence in the truth of his 
ideas and the beauty of his sentiments, and there 
is so little of serious fault to be found with any- 
thing he says, that the critic would be harsh 
indeed who treated his works with severity. 
Even if one cannot honestly profess the same 
artistic faith, it will dono one any harm to enter 
his temple and listen to the nebulous out- 
pouring of the preacher and inhale the faint 
fragrance of incense for a while. We need not 
object even when his discourse is not didactic, 
but (as will sometimes happen in other fanes) 
he takes as his theme the writings of a heretic. 
Even Mr. Palgrave may smile unvexed, but not 
unamused, at Mr. Bayliss’s goodnatured 
endeavours to convict him of wholesale 
plagiarism. The Professor of Poetry’s paper on 
‘*The Decline of Art” contains no less than 
seventy thoughts which appear to Mr. Bayliss 
to have been gleaned from his own ‘‘ Witness 
of Art.” Although Mr. Bayliss has stamped 
as his own the thoroughly original view that 








the function of ‘art is ‘‘to refine us, to ennoble 
us, to raise us from our baser pleasures, to fill 
our eyes with beauty and our hearts with glad- 
ness,” Mr. Palgrave has had theaudacity to print 
the following sentence without inverted commas: 
‘* Hence we have that little school of writers, in 
whose creed art is the principal agent to train, 
refine, and comfort our souls.” Mr. Bayliss 
spares Mr. Palgrave (and the reader) some of 
the seventy parallel paragraphs which he 
has detected in the two works; but he gives a 
large number of them, and among all those 
given we have been unable to find such a 
glaring instance of theft as the one which we 
have quoted. Might we go so far as to suggest 
to Mr. Bayliss that there is no copyright 
in commonplace? Although we are, perhaps, 
a little blind to the merits of Mr. 
Bayliss’s prose, we cordially admire his poetry ; 
and this volume ends with seven sonnets, 
‘*Studies for Pictures,” which would alone 
justify its existence. Wedo not care for the 
one called ‘‘To Adam Kraft,’”’ and here and 
there a mixture of Pagan and Christian 
symbolism strikes us as unfortunate—as when 
Apollo shoots at Westminster Abbey, and Diana 
comes down to kiss it. But with these exceptions 
the sonnets are fine, breathing a noble strain of 
solemn faith, to organlike music. Here is one 
of the best, though not better than that to St. 
Lawrence, Nuremberg. 


Sr. Manx’s, Venicz. 


‘From Christ who sits upon the great white 
throne, 
To Christ in the little shrine where pilgrims 


kneel, 
It is Christ first, Christ last, and Christ alone ; 
The Dragon writhes beneath His bruiséd heel ; 
The Mother holds the Child in mute . 


For — with incense, lost in 
ight 

Drowned in sweet music—till the mystic 
Sea 


Is broken, and there is silence in God’s sight. 
This is none other than the House of God, 
This — Gate of Heaven! The Apostles 
stan 
With Mary and Mark, Christ in their midst, to 
greet 
Those who will enter. 
feet— 
Fearless—while yet the golden measuring rod, 
And not the sword, isin the angel’s hand. 


Come—with naked 








MR. SUTTON PALMERS NEW 
DRAWINGS. 


Mr. Surron PALMER, whom Mr. Ruskin has 
called ‘the ethereal,” certainly supports this 
character in these new drawings of Highland 
scenery; but he also shows a feeling for the 
more solemn and pathetic moods of nature 
which bas been less marked in his previous 
work, For the verdure and silveriness of 
nature, the grace of her forms, the beauty of 
her lines, for the more tender and fairy-like of 
her effects, we never look in vain at Mr. 
Palmer’s yearly exhibition. No one can draw 
trees with a truer knowledge of their construc- 
tion, a finer sense of their natural elegunce, 
than he; and it would be hard to surpass in 
execution such a drawing as ‘‘ Silver Birches” 
(62), and many other of the same kind, fresh with 
the charm of wood and burn, ‘‘hidden, and 
green and cool,”’ like the title he has chosen 
for one of them. In what may perhaps be 
some day known as his “ first manner,” he has 
done nothing finer than ‘‘ The Silver Strand— 
Loch Katrine” (22), drawn while ‘‘ The silver 
light, with quivering gleam, Play’d on the 
water’s still expanse.” In the rendering in 
such scenes as this, or as that depicted in 
‘‘Wandering Mists”’ (32), Mr. Palmer is so 
much a master that his progress as an artist 
must be looked for in other directions—signs of 
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such progress are frequent in his last year’s 
work. In two large (perhaps the two largest) 
drawings here—‘ Glencoe” (11) and “ Ben- 
venue” (55)—he shows a sense of the majesty 
as well as the beauty of mountain forms, shows 
that he is capable of dignity as well as grace, 
The latter is the more striking in effect and 
colour; but the combination of grandeur and 
elegance in the splendid curves of the “‘ Glen- 
coe ” give it a distinction of its own. In his 
aim at richer and more glowing colour, many 
of his drawings here show a new departure, 
This aim, as well as a bolder handling, may be 
seen in the very original drawing, ‘‘ Ben-an 
heaves high his forehead bare ” (20), with its 
water blue-black in shadow; and among other 
drawings in which similar qualities may be 
found, we would draw attention to the solemn 
and true ‘‘ When the Day is Done ”’(58), “A 
Gleam of Gold— Late Autumn” (80), and 
‘Loch Treachtan, Glencoe” (71). One and 
all show an {alert and poetical intelligence, 
studying and recording, with freshness and 
sincerity, the more refined and beautiful aspects 
of nature. Not the least interesting or accom- 
plished are those which retain for us the 
fleeting effects of the summer snow which 
flecked the heights of Ben Slioch in the June 
of this year. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the arrangements for the 
Winter Exhibition of Old Masters and Deceased 
British Artists, at Burlington House, are now 
completed, and that the chief features of the 
winter show will be, firstly, a characteristic repre- 
sentation of the work of Frank Holl, in what 
has been described as ‘‘ Portraiture and Pathetic 
Genre’”’; secondly, a representation of the 
painted work of Rembrandt—his etchings and 
drawings hardly coming within the scheme of 
the exhibition; and, thirdly, an important 
group of paintings, by Watteau and the men 
of his school, chief among whom must be 
reckoned Nicholas Lancret. It is asserted— 
and it may well be believed—that Sir Richard 
Wallace and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild will be 
the principal contributors of French eighteenth- 
century pictures, Their collections in this 
respect are known to be unrivalled. It has 
been remarked already that the representa- 
tion of this interesting and engaging school 
in our National Gallery is ‘‘ practically non- 
existent.” That is true, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are a few Greuzes and Lancrets; 
for the range and quality of the school is by no 
means to be estimated by the chance examples 
which our authorities, it would appear, have 
not been over-anxious to add to. Watteau— 
the greatest artist of his epoch, a master 
whose dealing with the lightest themes is 
apt enough to be pensive or profound, while 
it remains perfectly graceful—is, of course, 
difficult of acquisition; yet the opportunity 
must present itself, sooner or later, of adding 
a specimen of his lucid conception and ex- 
quisite craftsmanship to a National Gallery 
over full already of that archaic painting of 
North and Central Italy in which the anti- 
quarian mind has been wont to revel. 


Sir James Linton and Mr. James Orrock 
are, we hear, busily preparing for a second 
joint exhibition, the subject of which is to be 
Mary Queen of Scots, as she is presented in 
history and in romance. It is needless, of 
course, to say that upon Sir James devolves 
the task of preparing drawings of a pictur- 
esquely costumed figure, eminent for beauty ; 
and that the landscapes will be undertaken 
by Mr. Orrock, who has been spending the 
summer and a long autumn in the border- 
country, which he had previously visited with 
so much success. 
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Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE has written a 
short new chapter on Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
It is to be published before long, with some 
excellent reproductions of some among the 
plates; and it is hoped that the educational 
value of the publication will be added to by 
the issue of a series of notes on matters chiefly 
technical, by Mr. Frank Short, who is one of 
the most brilliant of our younger etchers, 
and whose dealings with the Liber Studiorum 
have already shown him to be a completely 
equipped student of the work. 


THE forthcoming number of the Recueil de 
Travaux Relatif a la Philologie et & ?Archéologie 
Egyptiennes et Asayriennes will contain the first 
of a series of articles by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards on ‘‘ The Private and Provincial Col- 
lections of Egyptian Antiquities in Great 
Britain.” Miss Edwards has twice—at the 
Orientalist Congresses of Leyden and Vienna— 
drawn the attention of Egyptologists to the 
importance of investigating and reporting upon 
the contents of local and private museums 
throughout Europe; and she is now herself 
beginning that task for Great Britain. This first 
paper treats of the Peel Park Collection, Man- 
chester ; of the Mayer Museum, Liverpoul ; and 
of the private collection of Mr. Jesse Haworth, 
of Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Messrs. SAMPsoN Low announce as nearly 
ready 2 (by subscription only) a 
book called Bindings remarkable for their Beauty, 
which will contain sixty monotint plates repro- 
duced from the originals in the British Museum, 
with full descriptions by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley. 
Among the bindings selected several belong to 
works once in the possession of kings and 
queens of England, and the most eminent of 


9s patrons of the art of bookbinding, like 
Maioli and Grolier, Henry II. and Marguerite 
de Valois. Two hundred copies of the work 


will be published in English and two hundred 
in French, a small number of which will con- 
tain plates coloured by hand. The work is 
are eg by permission of the trustees of the 

sritish Museum, and will be medium quarto in 
size. 








THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


For Saturday, in next week, is fixed what is 
doubtless intended to be a chief event of the 
winter season. Then it is that Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry—their preparations all made 
—will re-appear at the Lyceum, Miss Terry 
assuming a great tragic role for the first time, 
and Mr. Irving playing the Thane of Cawdor, 
not for the first time, indeed, but after an 
interval of about thirteen years. The cast 
appears to be of fair strength; but it is likely 
that, after the performance of Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry, attention will be directed chiefly to 
the scenic effects, which are to be of hitherto 
unequalled fineness, and to the music, which 
is contributed by the most acceptable composer 
of our epoch. 


THE latest melodrama at the Adelphi— 
though it has been, we hear, quite successful— 
has not enjoyed so long a run as some of its 
predecessors; and, at the moment of our writing, 
it is to be withdrawn in favour of a new effort, 
in which Mr. Pettitt and Mr. Sims collaborate. 
In the new piece, Miss Olga Nethersole—who 
made so favourable an impression at the St. 
J ames’s, in the short-lived ‘‘ Dean’s Daughter ” 
—will play a part of some importance. 


WE hear that Miss Rosina Filippi—who plays 
very neatly at the Court Theatre in ‘‘ Mamma,”’ 
and whose scene with Mr. Tree, in the ‘‘ Red 
Lamp,” can hardly be forgotten by the admirers 
of ingenious and unconventional acting—comes 





before the world, albeit modestly enough, in 
the character of an authoress. She is the 
writer of the children’s play which is on the 
point of being produced at the Court, in 
the afternoon, and which will be played, no 
doubt largely to juvenile audiences, during 
the Christmas holidays. 


‘‘ Dorotuy” has, this week, been transferred 
to the new Lyric Theatre, where, every night, 
until he is a middle-aged man probably, Mr. 
Hayden Coffin is destined to sing ‘‘ Queen of 
my Heart,” and where Miss Marie Tempest 
and Miss Augarde appear in the parts they 
have long been accustomed to fill. 


THE run of Mr. John Lart’s ‘‘ Monk’s Room,” 
at the Globe Theatre, came to an end on 
Thursday, when Mr. Willard, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, and Miss Alma Murray, appeared for 
the eighteenth time in the parts they had 
created. Mr. Mansfield’s tenancy of the 
theatre begins without any interval. 


Mr. D’Oyty CarTE is sending into the 
provinces a second company for the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard.” It will 
start, we hear, before the middle of January; 
and the part played at the Savoy by Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar will be taken by Miss Jessie 
Moore, the rising young singer who was re- 
cently on tour with Miss Fortescue, and was 
previously in ‘‘ Dorothy.” 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE will give matinée per- 
formances of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
on several afternoons during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

WE hear that the cast of ‘“‘ Faust up to Date,” 
at the Gaiety, will immediately be strengthened 
by the addition of Miss Violet Cameron to the 
company. She will, of course, play Faust in 
his renewed youth. 





MUSIC, 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hector Berlioz, By Adolphe Jullien. (Paris: 
Librairie de ]’Art.) The full title of this book is 
H. Berlioz, his Life and Works. Now the 
life of the excitable and eccentric French 
composer is, in one sense, best found in his 
works. The Symphonie Fantastique and 
‘* Lelio’’ recall the story of his passionate love 
for Harriet Smithson, and, indeed, as our 
author reminds us, of a temporary flirtation 
with another lady. The symphony entitled 
“Harold en Italie,” tells of his wanderings in 
the sunny South; “Roméo et Juliette” and 
‘‘La Damnation de Faust” show to us the 
man under the powerful influence of Shakspere 
and Goethe; in the opera ‘‘ Benvenuto” we think 
of Berlioz himself as much as of Cellini; while 
in his last work, ‘‘Les Troyens,” we are 
reminded of his enthusiasm for Virgil, which 
was aroused in him when quite a boy. ‘‘ The 
epic passion of the Latin poet first kindled my 
smouldering imagination,” says Berlioz in his 
Mémoires. And these Mémoires, in spite of all 
their errors, give a true portrait of the artist, 
with his joys and sorrows, his generous feel- 
ings and his jealousness, his aSpirations and 
his despair. 

M. Jullien’s chief object, however, in 
writing the present book was to set down the 
facts of Berlioz’s life in prose, and not in 
poetry; and he is obliged at the very outset 
to warn us that the J/émoires are by no means 
reliable. Many of its most fascinating pages are 
criticised with merciless severity. Concerning 
that famous description of the evenings spent 
at the opera by Berlioz and his friends: the 
shouting out, when cymbals were introduced 
into the Scythian ballet of ‘‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride ”: ‘‘ There are no cymbals there. Who 
has dared to correct Gluck?” or the rush 


into the orchestra and destruction of the musical 
instruments in revenge for an omitted violin 
solo—‘‘ Exploits démesurément grossis, sinon 
tout i’ fait imaginaires,” remarks our author. 
Who does not know the tale of Habeneck con- 
ducting the Requiem? At the moment of entry 
of the trumpets, the one bar where the con- 
ductor’s motion is indispensable, Habeneck— 
so says Berlioz—‘‘ put down his baton, quietly 
pulled out his snuff-box, and proceeded to take 
a pinch of snuff.” But M. Jullien tells us that, 
in a long letter to his friend Ferrand, describ- 
ing in detail the performance, Berlioz says not 
a word about this incident. On the conirary, 
he states that ‘“‘le Requiem a ¢été bien 
exécuté.”” Once more Berlioz has told us how, 
when inspired by ‘‘ Faust,” he composed in 
carriage, railway, or steamboat; how he 
got up in the middle of the night to write the 
Apotheosis of Marguerite; and how he wrote 
words and music of the student’s song at 
Breslau. But M. Jullien quotes from a feuille- 
ton written by the composer for the Débats, in 
which he relates how he jotted down the music 
of that student’s song in a railway carriage on 
his way from Paris to Enghien. In this last 
instance we think our author is over sharp. 
Berlioz may have written as he states at 
Breslau, but he may have been dissatisfied with 
the composition, and afterwards made another 
attempt. Of course, every mistake rectified is 
a gain to the critic and the historian; but such 
is the charm of the Mémoires that one does not 
like to see them weighed in the balance of 
truth and found wanting. M. Jullien, however, 
tells us in his preface that he wishes to be 
a ‘“‘historien clairvoyant, un critique avis¢,” 
and, therefore, the task of demolishing these 
—— however unpleasant, was forced upon 

im. 

The artistic life of Berlioz was a sad one. 
He was not properly appreciated in France 
until after his death. The public did not under- 
stand his music; and, by his wild ways, bitter 
words, and sharp pen, he created—as indeed he 
himself acknowledged—many enemies among 
musicians who recognised his genius, On three 
of his works he set special value, and those 
three were treated by the public with indiffer- 
ence, and by the press, for the most part, with 
abuse. Except for the enthusiasm of a small 
band of friends, and the success of his works 
in Germany and Russia, Berlioz would probably 
not have had the courage to persevere. His 
first great dissappointment was the failure of 
his opera ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” at Paris in 
1838. ‘On fit \ ’ouverture un succes exageré 
et l’on siffla tout le reste avec un ensemble et 
une énergie admirables.” Thus wrote the 
composer in his Mémoires. He had employed 
strange rhythms, novel harmonies, and the form 
of the music was at times subservient to the 
dramatic action; but yet the opera contained 
cavatines, romances, roulades—‘‘ much indeed,” 
as a critic of the day, M. Boisselet, stated, ‘‘ to 
charm an unprejudiced audience.” M. Boisselet 
was one of the few defenders of Berlioz. 
‘*Enfin M. Berlioz a eu sa soirée,” exclaimed 
the Revue de Paris spitefully. It is pleasant to 
find that one man was present at the ‘‘ Cellini” 
performance in Paris who perceived in the 
work the flame of genius : 


** Though the serpents hiss at thy feet threatening 
thee with their hideous darts, — envy, folly, 
malice, and perfidy, seem to multiply around thee, 
fear nothing, the gods are on thy side; they have 
given to thee, as to Perseus, helmet, —— shield 
and sword, i.¢., energy, promptitude, om, and 
strength.”’ 


Thus wrote Liszt about Berlioz in one of his 
Lettres d’un Bachelier en Musique. And thirteen 
years later, when Liszt revived ‘‘Cellini”’ at 
Weimar, he wrote to Wagner— 


‘In spite of all the stupid things that have been 
set going about it, ‘Oellini’ is, and remains, a 








